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CHRISTENING-ROBES FOR PRESENTS 

2i GUINEAS. 


BABIES’ 
CLOAKS, 
1 GUINEA. 



BABIES’ 
HOODS, 
l GUINEA. 


BABIES’ BERCEAU-NETTES, 25 GUINEA! 

Babies’ Baskets, 1 Guinea. 

Christening Caps, 1 Guinea. 

Shirts, 2s. Caps, 2s. 6d. Gowns, 6s. 

All the beautiful Materials used in the business 
Sold by the Yard. 

marriage outfits complete. 

White Dressing Gowns, 1 Guinea; 

Cotton Hosiery, 2s. 6d.; 

Patent Corsets, 16s. 6d.; 

Real Balbriggan Hosiery. 


Outfit for India Voyage. 

Longcloth Chemises, 2s. 9d.; 

Nightgowns, 3s. 9d.; 

Slips, 8s. 9d; 

THIS PART OF THE BUSINESS UNDER THE 
MANAGEMENT OF MRS. TAYLOR. 


LADIES’ RIDING TROUSERS. 

Chamois Leather, with Black Feet. 


Waterproof Riding Talma, Guinea. 

Young Gentlemen’s Superfine Cloth Jackets, 35s.; 

School ditto, 25s. 

Young Gentlemen's Shirts, 6s. 6d. 

Naval Cadets’ Outfits, complete. 

RIDING HABITS 51 TO 8^ GUINEAS. 

Linsey Riding Habits 
for little Girls, 

2$ Guineas. 

Everything of the Superior Excellence for which the House ha6 been celebrated for 

Thirty Years. 

53, BAKER STREET, 

W. G. TAYLOR. 
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PATENT 


3AMBRIC FRILLINGS, 

MORE DURABLE IN WEAR THAN ANT OTHER MATERIAL, 


With Woven Hem and Gathering Thread, ready for Jewing on the 



This Width —— No. i. 

For Trimming the firft Wardrobe of a Baby, or ferving as a Foundation 

for Lace Trimming. 

This Width-No. 2. 

For Frills of Boys’ & Ladies’ Collars, Wriftlets, & all varieties of Tuckers. 

This Width--No 3. 

For Frocks, Pinafores, Drawers, Children’s Night Gowns, & all kinds of Frills. 
This Width — 1 — No. 4. 

For Toilet Covers, Night Caps, &c.* 

This Width ■ — No. 7. 

For Ladies’ Night Gowns, Drefling Gowns, Pillow Cafes, &c. 

This Width-—------No. 10. . 

For Boys’ Collars, and for the New Paris Fafhion of Frilled Petticoats. 


THE CAMBRIC RIBBON, 

Of the fame quality as the Frilling, is manufactured in various 
Widths, and is adapted for the Sadies and Strings ufed in all kinds 
of Ladies’ and Children’s Wafhing Apparel. 

Sold by all refpeftable Drapers , in Wrappers , each containing 12 yards. The 
price varies according to width, themojl ufeful being about i\d. per yard. 
The genuine article bears the names of J. & J. CASH, Patentees, on every Wrapper. 
No. 10. * 
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ORLEY FARM ADVERTISER. 


Chapman and Hall’s New Publications. 


MR. DICKENS'S NEW WORK. 

In Three Vols. Post 8vo. Fifth Edition. 

GREAT EXPECTATIONS. By Charles Dickens. 


Second Edition, in crown 8vo, this day. 

THREE GATES IN VERSE. By Chauncey Hare Townshend. 

Third Edition, in fcap. 8vo, 3s. 6 d . 

TANNHATJSER; or, the Battle of the Bards. A Poem. By Neville 

Temple and Edwaiid Tkevor. 

In post 8vo, 6s. 

FORAYS AMONG SALMON AND DEER. By J. Conway. 

In post 8vo, with Illustrations, 10s. 6c l. 

OUR CRUISE IN THE CLAYMORE. With a Visit to Damascus 

and the Lebanon. By Mrs. Harvey, of Ickwell-bury. 

* In fcap. 8vo, 4s. 

OURSELVES, OUR FOOD, AND OUR PHYSIC. By Dr. Benjamin 

Ridge. 

Third Edition, post 8vo, 6s. 

THE UNCOMMERCIAL TRAVELLER. By Charles Dickens. 

In 2 vols. post 8 vo, 18s. 

THE ENGLISH AT HOME. By Alphonse Esquiros. Translated 

by Lascelles Wraxall. 


MR. CHARLES DICKENS’S WORKS. The Illustrated Library 

Edition. With the Original Illustrations. Now issuing in monthly volumes, price Vs. 6cZ. each. 
already published. 

Pickwick Papers. 2 vols. 15s. I Old Curiosity Shop. 2 vols. 15s. 

Nicholas Nickleby. 2 vols. 15s. I Barnaby Rudge. 2 vols. 15s. 

Martin Chuzzlewit. 2 vols. 15s. | Sketches by Boz. 1 vol. 

to be followed by 


Oliver Twist. 1 vol. 

Dombey and Son. 2 vols. 

Pictures from Italy, and American Notes. 
1 vol. 


David Copperfield. 2 vols. 
Bleak House. 2 vols. 
Little Dorrit. 2 vols. 
Christmas Books. 1 vol. 


CHEAP AND UNIFORM EDITION. 


Handsomely printed in crown 8vo, cloth, with Frontispieces. 


The Pickwick Papers. 5s. 
Nicholas Nickleby. 5s. 
Martin Chuzzlewit. 5s. 
Barnaby Rudge. 4s. 

Old Curiosity Shop. 4s. 
Oliver Twist. 3s. 6 d. 


Sketches by Boz. 3s. 6 d. 
Christmas Books. 3s. G d. 
American Notes. 2s. 6tZ. 
Dombey and Son. 5s. 
David Copperfield. 5s. 
Bleak House. 5s. 


MR. THOMAS CARLYLE’S WORKS. Uniform Edition. Hand 


somely printed in crown Svo. Price 6s. per v< 
The French Revolution: a History. In 2 vols. 
12s. 

Oliver Cromwell’s Letters and Speeches. With 
Elucidations and Connecting Narrative. In 
3 vols. 18s. 

Life of John Sterling.—Life of Schiller. 1 vol. 6s. 
Critical and Miscellaneous Essays. In 4 vols. 24s. 


ne. 

Sartor Resartus.—Hero Worship. 1 vol. 6s. 
Latter-Day Pamphlets. 1 vol. Gs. 

Chartism.—Past and Present. 1 vol. 6s. 
Translations of German Romance. 1 vol. 6s. 
Wilhelm Meister. By Goethe. A Translation. 
In 2 vols. 12s. 


CHAPMAN AND HALL’S STANDARD EDITIONS OF 
POPULAR AUTHORS. 


ANTHONY TROLLOPE’S CASTLE RICHMOND. A Novel. New edition. 5s. 

ANTHONY TROLLOPE'S DR. THORNE. A Novel. Sixth edition. 5s. 

ANTHONY TROLLOPE S THE BERTRAMS. A Novel. Fifth edition. 5s. 

ANTHONY TROLLOPE’S THE KELLYS AND THE O’KELLYS. Fourth edition. 5s. 

ANTHONY TROLLOPE’S MACDERMOTS OF BALLYCLORAN. Third edition. 5:. 

W. M. THACKERAY’S IRISH SKETCH BOOK. Third edition. Crown 8vo. 5s. 

ALBERT SMITH’S WILD OATS AND DEAD LEAVES. Second edition. Crown 8vo. 5s. 

MISS ANNA DRURY'S MISREPRESENTATION. Third edition. 5s. 

TILBURY NOGO. By the Author of * Digby Grand.’ Third edition. 5s. 

MRS. GASKELL’S NORTH AND SOUTH. Fourth edition. 5s. 

G. A. SALA'S GASLIGHT AND DAY T LIGHT. Second edition. 5s. 

W. H. WILLS’ OLD LEAVES GATHERED FROM ‘ HOUSEHOLD WORDS. 5s- 
ROBERT HOUDIN’S MEMOIRS; Ambassador, Author, and Conjuror. Written by Ilimself. Third 
edition. 5s. 

MISS MULOCH’S HEAD OF THE FAMILY. Sixth edition. 5s. 


CHAPMAN AND HALL, 193 PICCADILLY. 
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Chapman and Hall’s Mew Publications. 


I MR. ANTHONY TROLLOPE'S NEW WORK. 

In demy 8vo, price 11s. Vol. I. of 

ORLEY FARM. By ANTHONY TROLLOPE. [ [On December 3. 

A NEW VOLUME OF 

POEMS BY ELIZABETH BARRETT BROWNING. 

A NEW WORK BY T. COLLEY GRATTAN1 
In 2 vols. post 8vo. 

BEATEN PATHS, AND THOSE WHO TROD THEM.j By the 

Author of ‘ Highways and Byways,’ ‘ Traits of Travel,’ ‘ Civilized America,’ &c. 

° J [In December. 

1 vol. post 8vo. 

WITCH STORIES. Collected by E. LYNN LINTON, Author of 

• Azetb the Egyptian,’ be. i Earl ’J in December. 

In post 8vo. 

A HISTORY OF THE DISCOVERY OF AMERICA. By J. G. KOHL. 

[In the press. 

In 1 vol. post 8vo. 

MADAME RECAMIER : With a Sketch of the History of Society in 

France< [Early in December. 

In 1 vol. post 8vo. 

NOTES ON FIELDS AND CATTLE, From the Diary of an Amateur 

Fanner. By the Rev. W. IIOLT BEEVER, M.A. Oxon. With Illustrations. [Next week. 

1 vol. foolscap 8vo, with Illustrations. 

THE COMMON SIGHTS IN THE HEAVENS, AND HOW TO SEE 

AND KNOW THEM. By CAPTAIN A. W. DRAYSON, E.A. | [.Early in December. 

1 vol. demy 8vo. 

A MEMOIR OF THE LATE DUKE OF RICHMOND. [In December. 

In 2 vols. fcap. 8vo. 

A NEW EDITION OF 

POEMS BY ELIZABETH BARRETT BROWNING. [In December. 

1 vol. crown 8vo. 

LITTLE DORRIT. By CHARLES DICKENS. Forming the New 

Volume of the CHEAP EDITION of Mr. DICKENS’S WORKS. [Next week, 

1 vol. post 8vo, 10s. 6d. 

TALES OF ALL COUNTRIES. By ANTHONY TROLLOPE. 

2 vols. post Svo, 18s. 

THE DUTCH AT HOME. Essays from the Revue des DeuxMondes. 

By ALPHONSE ESQU1ROS, Author of ‘ The English at Home.’ Translated by LASCELLES 

WRAXALL. „ TT , 

1 Geology in Holland. I 4. The Fisheries. ] Universities. 

2. Dutch Manners. 5. Whales and Whaling. I 8. I he Jews m Holland. 

” The Peat Beds. | 6. Pauperism and Charity. | 9. Zoological Gardens. 

' io. A Page of Dutch History. 

1 vol. post Svo, 10s. 6cZ. 

THE HISTORY AND LITERATURE OF THE CRUSADES. By 

VON SYBEL. Edited by LADY DUFF GORDON. 


CHAPMAN AND HALL, 193 PICCADILLY. 
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ORLEY FARM ADVERTISER. 


CHRISTMAS PRESENTS, 

FOR ALL WHO COURT THE GAY AND FESTIVE SCENES AT THIS HAPPY 
PERIOD OF THE YEAR. 



ROWLANDS’ MACASSAR OIL 

Is a delightfully fragrant and transparent preparation for the hair, and as an invigorator and beautifier 
beyond all precedent. In dressing the hair nothing can equal its effect, rendering it so admirably soft that 
it will lie in any direction, and imparting a transcendent lustre. Price 3s. 6 d., 7s., 10s M (eaual to four 
small), and 21s. per bottle. ' v u 


ROWLANDS’ KALYDOR, 

FOE THE SKIN AND COMPLEXION, 

Is unequalled for the radiant bloom it imparts to the cheek, the softness and delicacy which it induces of 
the hands and arms, and fonts capability of soothing irritation, and removing cutaneous defect-* discolo¬ 
rations, and all unsightly appearances. Price 4s. 6d. and 8s. 6d. per bottle. ’ 


ROWLANDS’ ODONTO, 

OE PEAEL DENTIFRICE, 

fhlbS tGeth ’ StreDStheni ^ gums, and for giving a delicate fragrance to 

Sold at 20 HATTON GARDEN, and by Chemists and Perfumers 

V Ask for “ ROWLANDS’ ” articles. 


BY HER MAJESTY’S ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 

RIMMEL’S PERFUME VAPORIZER. 

An Elegant, Cheap, and Portable Apparatus, for diffusing the fragrance 
of flowers in apartments, ball-rooms, &c., and for purifying the air in 
houses and sick chambers. Recommended by Dr. Letheby, Dr. 
Hass all, &c., as greatly superior to the means in use hitherto. 


Price, from 6s. upwards. 

Sold by all Perfumery Dealers, and by the Inventor and Patentee, 

E. RIMMEL, Perfumer to the Queen, 

96 Steand, & 24 Coen hill, London ; and 17 JBoulevakd des Italiens, Paris. 


MR. CHARLES LEVER’S WORKS^ 

CHEAP AND UNIFORM EDITION 

WITH ILLUSTRATIONS BY H. K. BROWNE. 

This Edition is handsomely printed in Crown Octavo. 

EACH VOLUME CONTAINS EIGHT" ENGRAVINGS BY H. K. BROWNE. 

Bound in cloth. Price 4s. 

JACK HINTON. 4s. 

TOM BURKE OF “ OURS/’ In 2 Vols. 8s 
HARRY LORREQUER. 4s. 

CHARLES O’MALLEY, THE IRISH DRAGOON. In 2 Vols 8s 
THE O’DONOGHUE. 4s. 

THE KNIGHT OF GWYNNE. In 2 Vols 8s 
ROLAND CASHEL. In 2 Vols. 8s. 

THE DALTONS. In 2 Vols. 8s. 

THE DODD FAMILY ABROAD. In 2 Vols. 8s 


CHAPMAN AND HALL, 193 PICCADILLY. 



















OKLEY FARM ADVERTISER. 


SANGSTER’ S 

SILK AND ALPACA UMBRELLAS, 

ON FOX’S PARAGON FRAMES. 


'THESE WELL-KNOWN ARTICLES 

A may be obtained of most Umbrella Dealers in the 
United Kingdom, and of the Patentees 

W. & J. SANGSTER, 

140 REGENT STREET, W. 

94 FLEET STREET, E.C. 

10 ROYAL EXCHANGE, E.C. 

75 CliEAPSIHE, E.C. 


Wholesale List of Prices forwarded on application at the Manufactory, 

75 Cheapside, E.C. 

N.B.— SUN SHADES for HOT CLIMATES in GREAT VARIETY. 




BY ROYAL 

METALLIC 

TO THE 



COMMAND. 

PENMAKER 

QUEEN. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT 


Respectfully invites the attention of the Public to the following Numbers of his 

PATENT METALLIC PENS, 

which, for Quality of Material, Easy Action, and Great Durability, will insure 
universal preference. 

For General Use.— Nos. 2,164, 166, 168, 604. In Fine Points. 

For Bold Free Writing.— Nos. 3, 164, 166, 168, 604. In Medium Points. 

For Gentlemen’s Use. —FOR LARGE, FREE, BOLD WRITING.—The Black Swan 
Quill, Large Barre Pen, No. 808. The Patent Magnum Bonum, No. 263. In Medium and 
Broad Points. 

For General Writing. —No. 263. In Extra-Fine and Fine Points. No. 262. In 
Fine Points. Small Barrel. No. 810. New Bank Pen. No. 840. The Autograph Pen. 

For Commercial Purposes. —The celebrated Three-hole Correspondence Pen, No. 382. 
The celebrated Four-hole Correspondence Pen, No. 202. The Public Pen, No. 292. I he 
Public Pen, with Bead, No. 404. Small Barrel Pens, fine and Free, Nos. 392, 405, 603. 

To be had of every respectable Stationer in the World. 

WHOLESALE AND FOR EXPORTATION, AT THE 

Manufactory: Victoria Works, Graham Street; and at 99 New Street, 
Birmingham; 91 John Street, New York; and of 

WILLIAM DAVIS, at the London Depot, 37 Gracechurch Street, E.C. 
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0RLE5T FARM ADVERTISER. 


BROWN & POLSON’S 

PATENT CORN FLOUR. 

In Packets, 2d., 4d., and 8d.; and Tins, Is. 


Tlie most interesting account of its value, as an article of daily use, is given in 

“The Leisure Hour,” 

of May 30,1861, in a Paper upon “ Maize or Indian Com,” from which the following 

is an extract:— 


Ever since the Potato Famine of 1846-7, very large quantities of Maize have 
been imported, and the amount is still increasing; this is partly referable to an inge¬ 
nious and very successful method of manufacture, conducted at PAISLEY by Messrs. 
BROWN & POISON, an engraving of the operation in whose factory is appended. 
There can be no doubt that the amylaceous material prepared and sold by them has all 
the advantages which they claim for it, under the name of PATENT CORN FLOUR.” 

Families cannot use too much caution in the purchase of this celebrated article 
other kinds being often substituted, encouraged by the issue of fraudulent announce- 
ments. Many Grocers, Chemists, &c., who supply the best-quality in preference to 
best-profit articles, sell none but Brown & Polson’s, of which “The Lancet” states, 
July 24, 1858, “ This is superior to anything of the kind known an opinion indisl 
putably confirmed by scientific tests and public appreciation. 

THE BEST REMEDY FOR INDIGESTION. 


{NORTONS 



Are confidently recommended as a simple 
but certain Remedy for Indigestion. They 
act as a powerful tonic and gentle aperient; 
are mild in their operation ; safe under any 
circumstances; and thousands of persons 
can now bear testimony to the benefits to 
0 Jil be derived from their use. 

m nmTmT f 6S ^ an< ^ Us* each, in every town in the kingdom. 

CAUIION 1 —Be sure to ask for ‘NORTON’S PILLS,’ and do not be persuaded to 
purchase the various imitations. 


CAMOMILE PILLS 


GLENFIELD PATENT STARCH, 

USED IN THE ROYAL LAUNDRY, 

o ia and pronounced by Her Majesty’s Laundress to be the linest Starch she ever used. 

Sold by all Chandlers, Grocers, &c., &c. —WOTHERSPOON & CO., Glasgow and London. 


DEBILITY: ITS CAUSE AND CURE. 


A GUIDE to the Cure of Nervousness, Low Spirits, Loss of Nervous 

Power, and Indigestion. Illustrated by Cases, with the means of cure used in each case, 
free by post on receipt of Two Stamps. Sent direct from the author, H. SMITH, M.D 
8 Burton Crescent, Tavistock Square, London, W.C. 


NO MORE GRAY HAIR. 

TTMWIN & ALBERT’S 

U COLUMBIAN HAIR- 
DYE, after Twenty Years’ con¬ 
stant use over the whole world, 
is now universally acknow¬ 
ledged to be the only hair-dye 
simple in application, and satis¬ 
factory in the result. 

In cases at 5s. 6d., 10s. 6d., and 21s. 
BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. 


H AIR-DYEING ROOMS.—UNWIN 

and ALBERT’S, 24 Piccadilly, are as private 
and replete with every convenience and comfort as 
a lady’s own dressing-room, and where the hair can 
he coloured the lightest shade of flaxen or the dark¬ 
est shade of brown or black, by experienced assist¬ 
ants at moderate charges. 


KEATING’S PALE NEWFOUNDLAND 
COD-LIVER OIL. 

A V IN G frequently examined 

samples of Pale Cod-Liver Oil, as imported 
by Mr. Thomas Keating, I can testify that it is 
uniformly of the best and purest quality that can 
be desired or obtained, possessing as it does the 
nutrient properties of that valuable medicine in 
the highest degree, unassociated, at the same time, 
with any disagreeable and irritating qualities re¬ 
sulting from the presence of decayed matter, thus 
making it an exception In respect of purity from 
many of the oils so abundantly advertised. 

EDWIN PAYNE, M.D., L.R.C.P., M.R.C.S., 
Assistant Physician to the Royal 

General Dispensary, &c., &c. 

September 27th, 1861. 

Sold in Half-pint Bottles, Is. 6d.; Pints, 2s. 6eZ.; 
Quarts, 4s. 6 d .; or in Five-pint Bottles, 10s. 6 d. t 
Imperial Measure, at 79 SL Paul’s Cnurcbyard 
London. 

























[ANNUAL CIRCULAR.] 

ROYAL BANK BUILDINGS, 

Liverpool, December 1861. 

The Fine Black Teas, purchased at the new 

Port of HANKOW, alluded to in our Circular of September, 
bave now arrived, and the qualities will be found (as we 

reported) truly fine— and prices moderate—4s. and 4s. 4d.- 

Yery good Mediums much lower—3/—3/4—and 3/8.- 

Those Families who can make it convenient to comply with 
our terms of doing business—viz. Payment—in about twenty 
days after the receipt and approval of Tea—will find combined 
advantages as regards quality and price. 

English Families and others residing abroad wild find in our 
extended arrangements continued care in the execution of Foreign 
Orders (under Bond—duty free). The distinctive feature of our 
system of business—during the past twenty-one years—has brought to us 
a large amount of Foreign Trade . 

BANKERS. 

For the special convenience of Families, we have an account open with 
“ The City Bank,” London ,—“ Bank of Ireland,” Dublin ,—“ National 
Bank of Scotland * Edinburgh , and Glasgow,—the “ Gloucestershire 
Banking Co.,” Cheltenham,—the “ Br. Bank of England,” in Liverpool, 

and “ Boyal Bank of Liverpool .”- Amounts paid into any of above 

Banks, on our account, advising us of the same, will be duly passed to 
credit. Bemittances can also be made direct to us by Bankers Cheques, 
Post-office Orders, &c. 

Your obliged and faithful Servants, 

HOST- ROBERTS & COMP*- 

Tea and Coffee Salesmen, 

Entrance up the Steps— Leading to the Royd Rank, 

LIVERPOOL. 
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THE TEA TRADE. 

















SLACKS SILVER ELECTRO PLATE 


JS A STRONG COATING OF PURE SILVER OVER NICKEL, 

XV£AOTUFACTiri£BD SOI«ES«Y EY RICHARD iUXTB JOYIIV SI.ACIL. 

1 he fact of Twenty Years’ wear is ample proof of its durability, and in the hardest use it can never show the brass 
under-suiface so much complained of by many purchasers of Electro-plate. 

EVERY ARTICLE FOR THE TABLE AS IN SILVER. 

OLD GOODS REPLATED EQUAL TO NEW. 




TEA&COFFEE SETS 

FROM j£ 4.1 0.0. 




mm/ x 




12 Table Forks or Spoons. 

12 Dessert Forks or Spoons . 
12 Tea Spoons. 


Electro- Plated 
Fiddle Pattern. 

Strong Plated 
Fiddle Pattern. 

Thread Pattern. 

£ 5. d. 

£ s. d. 

£ s. d. 

1 10 0 

1 18 0 

2 8 0 

10 0 

1 10 0 

1 15 0 

0 12 0 

0 18 0 

13 6 


King’s and Three 
with Shell. 

£ s. d. 

3 0 0 
2 2 0 
1 10 0 


SLACK’S TABLE CUTLERY. 

IVORY h ! a / e ^ Gn celebrated 50 years for the superior manufacture of their Cutlery. 

VOR ABLE KNIVES, 16s., 20s., 22s.; DESSERT, 11s., 14s., 15s. 6d. per dozen. Best quality, warranted not 
to come loose in the handles. Orders Carriage Free per Rail. 

SLACK’S CATALOGUE, with 350 Drawings and Prices, Gratis or Post Free. 


RICHARD&. JOHN SLACK, 

336.STR AN D. OPPOSITE. SOMERSET HOUSE. 


New Season’s Tea. 

44 LORD STREET, LIVERPOOL. 
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&rr Our Fine Congou — Pelcoe 
Souchong hind —at 3s. Od. ^ lb., 
is well worth the attention of large 
consumers. — A Quarter Pound 
Sample to be had for 10£d. 

The First-class Congou —very 
rich Souchong Flavour — 3s. lOd. 
lb. 

The Extra Fine Souchong— 
Choicest -4s. 2d. tp- lb. 

The Finest Gunpowder — 
yearly Shotty Leaf ’ and curiously 
Fine— 5s. ^ lb. 

The quality of all the above 
Teas will be found very superior. 
*** Strong Congou —Good Me¬ 
dium quality — 3s. — to — 3s. 2d. 
^ lb. 
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Ellis Davies & Com* 

44 Lord Street, 

November , 1861. LIVERPOOL. 



















































Peregrine’s Eloquence. 


































































































Lady Staveley interrupting her Son and Sophia Furnival. 





















































































































































CHAPTEK XXXVII. 


peregrine’s eloquence. 

In the last chapter Peregrine Mason called at Orley Farm with the 
view of discussing with Lucius Mason the conduct of their respec¬ 
tive progenitors; and, as will be remembered, the young men 
agreed in a general way that their progenitors were about to make 
fools of themselves. Poor Peregrine, however, had other troubles 
on his mind. Not only had his grandfather been successful in love, 
but he had been unsuccessful. As he had journeyed home from 
Noningsby to The Cleeve in a high-wheeled vehicle which he 
called his trap, he had determined, being then in a frame of mind 
somewhat softer than was usual with him, to tell all his troubles to 
his mother. It sounds as though it were lack-a-daisical—such 
a resolve as this on the part of a dashing young man, who had 
been given to the pursuit of rats, and was now a leader among the 
sons of Nimrod in the pursuit of foxes. Young men of the present 
day, when got up for the eyes of the world, look and talk as though 
they could never tell their mothers anything,—as though they were 
harder than flint, and as little in want of a woman’s counsel and a 
woman’s help as a colonel of horse on the morning of a battle. But 
the rigid virility of his outward accoutrements does in no way alter 
the man of flesh and blood who wears them; the young hero, so 
stern to the eye, is, I believe, as often tempted by stress of senti¬ 
ment to lay bare the sorrow of his heart as is his sister. On this 
occasion Peregrine said to himself that he would lay bare the sor¬ 
row of his heart. He would find out what others thought of that 
marriage which he had proposed to himself; and then, if his 
mother encouraged him, and his grandfather approved, he would 
make another attack, beginning on the side of the judge, or perhaps 
on that of Lady Staveley. 

But he found that others, as well as he, were labouring under a 
stress of sentiment; and when about to tell his own tale, he had 
learned that a tale was to be told to him. He had dined with Lady 
Mason, his mother, and his grandfather, and the dinner had been 
very silent. Three of the party were in love, and the fourth was 
burdened with the telling of the tale. The baronet himself said 
nothing on the subject as he and his grandson sat over their wine ; 
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290 ORLEY FARM. 

but later in tlie evening Peregrine was summoned to bis mother’s 
room, and she, with considerable hesitation and much diffidence, 
informed him of the coming nuptials. 

‘ Marry Lady Mason !’ he had said. 

‘ Yes, Peregrine. "Why should he not do so if they both wish 
it?’ 

Peregrine thought that there were many causes and impediments 
sufficiently just why no such marriage should take place, but he 
had not "his arguments ready at his fingers’ ends. lie was so 
stunned by the intelligence that he could say but little about it 
on that occasion. By the few words that he did say, and by the 
darkness of his countenance, he showed plainly enough that he 
disapproved. And then his mother said all that she could in the 
baronet’s favour, pointing out that in a pecuniary way Peregrine 
would receive benefit rather than injury. 

4 I’m not thinking of the money, mother.’ 

* Ts^o, my dear; but it is right that I should tell ^ ou how con¬ 
siderate your grandfather is.’ 

4 All the same, I wish he would not marry this woman.’ 

4 Woman, Peregrine! You should not speak in that way of a 
friend whom I dearly love.’ 

4 She is a woman all the same.’ And then ho sat sulkily, looking 
at the fire. His own stress of sentiment did not admit of free dis¬ 
cussion at the present moment, and was necessarily postponed. On 
that other affair he was told that his grandfather would be glad to 
see him on the following morning; and then he left his mother. 

‘Your grandfather, Peregrine,• asked for my assent,.’ said Mrs. 
Ormc ; 4 and I thought it right to give it.’ This she said to make 
him understand that it was no longer in her power to oppose the 
match. And she was thoroughly glad that this was. so, for she 
would have lacked the courage to oppose Sir Peregrine in any¬ 
thin 0 ’. 

On the next morning Peregrine saw his grandfather before 
breakfast. His mother came to his room door while he was dress¬ 
ing to whisper a word of caution to him. ‘Pray, be courteous to 
him,’ she said. ‘ Kemember how good he is to you—to us both ! 
Say that you congratulate him.’ 

4 But I don’t,* said Peregrine. 

4 Air, but, Peregrine-’ 

4 I’ll tell you what I’ll do, mother. I’ll leave the house alto¬ 
gether and go away, if you wish it.’ ? 

4 Oh, Peregrine! How can you speak in that way ? But he s 
waiting now. Pray, pray, be kind in your manner to him.’ 

He descended with the same sort of feeling which had oppressed 
him on his return home after his encounter with Carroty Bob in 
Southfield. Since then he had leenon enduring good terms with 
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his grandfather, hut now again all the discomforts of war were im¬ 
minent. 

‘ Good morning, sir,’ he said, on going into his grandfather’s 
dressing-room. 

‘ Good morning, Peregrine.* And then there was silence for a 
moment or two. 

‘ Did you see your mother last night ?’ 

* Yes ; I did see her.’ 

‘ And she told you what it is that I propose to do T 

4 Yes, sir; she told me.’ 

4 1 hope you understand, my boy, that it will not in any way 
affect your own interests injuriously.’ 

« I don’t care about that, sir—one way or the other.’ 

‘ But I do, Peregrine. Having seen to that I think that I have 
a right to please myself in this matter.’ 

‘ Oh, yes, sir; I know you have the right.’ 

« Especially as I can benefit others. Are you aware that your 
mother has cordially given her consent to the marriage ?’ 

‘ She told me that you had asked her, and that she had agreed to 
it. She would agree to anything.’ 

‘ Peregrine, that is not the way in which you should speak of 
your mother.’ 

And then the young man stood silent, as though there was 
nothing more to be said. Indeed, he had nothing more to say. lie 
did not dare to bring forward in words all the arguments against 
the marriage which were now crowding themselves into his memory, 
but he could not induce himself to wish the old man joy, or to say 
any of those civil things which are customary on such occasions. 
The baronet sat for a while, silent also, and a cloud of anger was 
coming across his brow; but he checked that before he spoke. 
‘Well, my boy,’ he said, and his voice was almost more than 
usually kind, ‘ I can understand your thoughts, and we will say 
nothing of them at present. All I will ask of you is to treat Lady 
Mason in a manner befitting the position in which I intend to place 
her.’ 

‘ If you think it will be more comfortable, sir, I will leave The 
Cleeve for a time.’ 

‘ I hope that may not be necessary—Why should it ? Or at any- 
rate, not as yet,’ he added, as a thought as to his wedding day 
occurred to him. And then the interview was over, and in another 
half-hour they met again at breakfast. . . 

In the breakfast-room Lady Mason was also present. Peregrine 
was the last to enter, and as he did so his grandfather was already 
standing in his usual place, with the book of Prayers in his hand, 
waiting that the servants should arrange themselves at their chairs 
before he knelt down. There was no time then for much greeting, 
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but Peregrine did shake bands with ber as be stept across to bis 
accustomed corner. He sbook bands with ber, and felt tbat ber 
band was very cold; but be did not look at ber, nor did be hear 
any answer given to bis few muttered words. When they all 
got up she remained close to Mrs. Orme, as though she might thus 
be protected from the anger which she feared from Sir Peregrine’s 
other friends. And at breakfast also she sat close to ber, far 
away from the baronet, and almost bidden by the urn from bis 
grandson. Sitting there she said nothing ; neither in truth did she 
eat anything. It was a time of great suffering to ber, for she knew 
tbat her coming could not be welcomed by the young heir. ‘ It 
must not be,’ she said to herself over and over again. 4 Though be 
turn me out of the bouse, I must tell him tbat it cannot be so.’ 

After breakfast Peregrine bad ridden over to Orley Farm, and there 
held bis consultation witb the other heir. On bis returning to The 
Cleeve, be did not go into the bouse, but having given up bis horse 
to a groom, wandered away among the woods. Lucius Mason bad sug¬ 
gested tbat be, Peregrine Orme, should himself speak to Lady Mason 
on this matter. He felt tbat bis grandfather would be very angry, 
should be do so. But he did not regard tbat much. He bad filled 
himself full with the theory of bis duties, and he would act up to 
it. He would see ber, withoiTt telling any one what was bis pur¬ 
pose, and put it to ber whether she would bring down this destruc¬ 
tion on so noble a gentleman. Having thus resolved, be returned to 
the bouse, when it was already dark, and making bis way into the 
drawing-room, sat himself down before the fire, still thinking of bis 
plan. The room was dark, as such rooms are dark for the last hour 
or two before dinner in January, and be sat himself in an arm-chair 
before the fire, intending to sit there till it would be necessary tbat 
be should go to dress. It was an unaccustomed thing witb him so 
to place himself at such a time, or to remain in the drawing-room 
at all till be came down for a few minutes before dinner; but be 
did so now, having been thrown out of bis usual habits by the cares 
upon bis mind. He bad been so seated about a quarter of an 
hour, and was already nearly asleep, when be beard the rustle of a 
woman’s garment, and looking round, witb such light as the fire 
gave him, perceived tbat Lady Mason was in the room. She bad 
entered very quietly, and was making ber way in the dark to a 
chair which she frequently occupied, between the fire and one of 
the windows, and in doing so she passed so near Peregrine as to 
touch him witb ber dress. 

4 Lady Mason,’ be said, speaking, in the first place, in order tbat 
she might know tbat she was not alone, 4 it is almost dark; shall I 
ring for candles for you V 

She started at bearing bis voice, begged his pardon for disturbing 
him, declined bis offer of light, and declared tbat she was going up 
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again to her own room immediately. But it occurred to him that 
if it "would be well that he should speak to her, it would be well that 
he should do so at once; and what opportunity could be more fitting 
than the present ? 4 If you are not in a hurry about anything/ he 

said, 4 would you mind staying here for a few minutes ? 

‘ Oh no, certainly not/ But he could perceive that her voice 
trembled in uttering even these few words. 

‘ I think I’d better light a candle/ he said; and then he did light 
one of those which stood on the corner of the mantelpiece, a 
solitary candle, which only seemed to make the gloom of the large 
room visible. She, however, was standing close to it, and would 
have much preferred that the room should have been left to its 
darkness. 

6 Won’t you sit down for a few minutes?’ and then she sat down. 

‘ I’ll just shut the door, if you don’t mind/ And then, having done 
so, he returned to his own chair and again faced the fire. He saw 
that she was pale and nervous, and he did not like to look at her 
as he spoke. He began to reflect also that they might probably 
be interrupted by his mother, and he wished that they could 
adjourn to some other room. That, however, seemed to be im¬ 
possible ; so he summoned up all his courage, and began his task. 

4 1 hope you won’t think me uncivil, Lady Mason, for speaking 
to you about this affair/ 

4 Oh no, Mr. Orme; I am sure that you will not be uncivil to 
me.* 

4 Of course I cannot help feeling a great concern in it, for it’s 
very nearly the same, you know, as if he were my father. Indeed, 
if you come to that, it’s almost worse; and I can assure you it is 
nothing about money that I mind. Many fellows in my place 
would be afraid about that, but I don’t care twopence what he does 
in that respect. He is so honest and so noble-hearted, that I am 
sure he won’t do me a wrong/ 

4 1 hope not, Mr. Orme ; and certainly not in respect to me/ 

4 I only mention it for fear you should misunderstand me. But 
there are other reasons, Lady Mason, why this marriage will make 
me—make me very unhappy/ 

4 Are there ? I shall be so unhappy if I make others unhappy/ 

4 You will then,—I can assure you of that. It is not only me, 
but your own son. I was up with him to-day, and he thinks of it 

the same as I do/ 

4 What did he say, Mr. Orme ?’ 

4 What did he say? Well, I don’t exactly remember his words ; 
but he made me understand that your marriage with Sir Peregrine 
would make him very unhappy. He did indeed. W hy do you not 
see him yourself, and talk to him ?’ 

4 1 thought it best to write to him in the first place. 
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‘ Well, now you have written; and don’t you think it would be 
well that you should go up and see him? You will find that he is 
quite as strong against it as I am, quite. 

Peregrine, had he known it, was using the arguments which were 
of all the least likely to induce Lady Mason to pay a visit to Orley 
Farm. She dreaded the idea of a quarrel with her son, and would 
have made almost any sacrifice to prevent such a misfortune; hut at 
the present moment she feared the anger of his.words almost more 
than the anger implied by his absence. If this trial could be got 
over, she would return to him and almost throw herself at his feet; 
but till that time, might it not be well that they should be apart ? 
At any rate, these tidings of his discontent could not be efficacious 
in inducing her to seek him. 

‘Dear Lucius !’ she said, not addressing herself to her companion, 
but speaking her thoughts. * I would not willingly give him cause 
to be discontented with me.’ 

« He is, then, very discontented. I can assure you of that. 

‘ Yes; he and I think differently about all this.’ 

< Ah, but don’t you think you had better speak to him before you 
quite make up your mind ? He is your son, you know; and an 
uncommon clever fellow too. He’ll know how to say all this much 
better than I do.’ 

‘ Say what, Mr. Orme ?’ 

6 Why, course you can’t expect that anybody will like such a 
marriage as this ;—that is, anybody except you and Sir Peregrine. 

‘ Your mother does not object to it.’ 

‘ My mother ! But you don’t know my mother yet. She would 
not object to have her head cut off if anybody wanted it that she 
cared about. I do not know how it has all been managed, but I 
suppose Sir Peregrine asked her. Then of course she would not 
object. But look at the common sense of it, Lady Mason. What 
does the world always say when an old man like my grandfather 
marries a young woman ?* 

6 But I am not --So far she got, and then she stopped 

herself. 

‘ We have all liked you very much. I’m sure I have for one ; 
and I’ll go in for you, heart and soul, in this shameful law business. 
When Lucius asked me, I didn’t think anything of going to that 
scoundrel in Ham worth; and all along I’ve been delighted that Sir 
Peregrine took it up. By heavens! I’d be glad to go down to 
Yorkshire myself, and walk into that fellow that wants to do you 
this injury. I would indeed; and I’ll stand by you as strong as 
anybody. But, Lady Mason, when it comes to one’s grandfather 

marrying, it-it-it-. Think what people in the county 

will say of him. If it was your father, and if he had been at the 
top of the tree all his life, how would you like to see him get a fall, 
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and be laughed at as though he were in the mud just when he was 
too old ever to get up again ?’ 

I am not sure whether Lucius Mason, with all his cleverness, 
could have put the matter much better, or have used a style of 
oratory more efficacious to the end in view. Peregrine had drawn 
his picture with a coarse pencil, but he had drawn it strongly, and 
with graphic effect. And then he paused; not with self-con¬ 
fidence, or as giving his companion time to see how great had been 
his art, but in want of words, and somewhat confused by the 
strength of his own thoughts. So he got up and poked the fire, 
turned his back to it, and then sat down again. ‘ It is such a deuce 
of a thing, Lady Mason,’ he said, ‘ that you must not be angry with 
me for speaking out.’ 

‘ Ob, Mr. Orme, I am not angry, and I do not know wbat to say 
to you.’ 

‘ Why don’t yon speak to Lucius ?’ 

‘ What could he say more than you have said ? Dear Mr. Orme, 

I would not injure him,—your grandfather, I mean,—for all that 

the world holds.’ # . # 

‘You will injure himin the eyes of all his friends. 

«Then I will not do it. I will go to him, and beg him that it 
may not be so. I will tell him that I cannot Anything will be 
better than bringing him to sorrow or disgrace.’ 

‘ By Jove! but will you really ?’ Peregrine was startled and 
almost frightened at the effect of his own eloquence. What would 
the baronet say when he learned that he had been talked out of his 
wife by his grandson ? 

< Mr. Orme,’ continued Lady Mason, ‘ I am sure you do not under¬ 
stand how this matter has been brought about. If you did, however 
much it might grieve you, you would not blame me, even in youi 
thoughts. From the first to the last my only desire has been to 
obey your grandfather in everything.’ 

‘ But you would not marry him out of obedience ?’ 

«I would—and did so intend. I would, certainly; if in doing so 
I did him no injury. You say that your mother would give her life 
for him. So would Ithat or anything else that I could give, 
without hurting him or others. It was not I that sought for this 
marriage; nor did I think of it. If you were in my place, Mr. 
Orme, you would know how difficult it is to refuse.’ 

Peregrine again got up, and standing with his back to the fire, 
thought over it all again. His soft heart almost relented towaids 
the woman who had borne his rough words with so much patient 
kindness. Had Sir Peregrine been there then, and could he have 
condescended so far, he might have won his grandson’s consent 
without much trouble. Peregrine, like some other generals, had 
expended his energy in gaining his victory, and was more ready 
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now to come to easy terms than he would have been had he 
suffered in the combat. 

‘ Well,* he said after a while, 4 I’m sure I’m very much obliged 
to you for the manner in which you have taken what I said to you. 
Nobody knows about it yet, I suppose; and perhaps, if you will 
talk to the governor-’ 

‘ I will talk to him. Mr. Orme.’ 

4 Thank you; and then perhaps all things may turn out right. 
I’ll go and dress now.’ And so saying he took his departure, 
leaving her to consider how best she might act at this crisis of her 
life, so that things might go right, if such were possible. The 
more she thought of it, the less possible it seemed that her affairs 
should be made to go right. 


CHAPTER XXXVIII. 

OH, indeed! 

The dinner on that day at The Oleeve was not very dull. Peregrine 
had some hopes that the idea of the marriage might be abandoned, 
and was at any rate much better disposed towards Lady Mason 
than he had been. He spoke to her, asking her whether she had 
been out, and suggesting roast mutton or some such creature 
comfort. This was lost neither on Sir Peregrine nor on Mrs. 
Orme, and they both exerted themselves to say a few words in a 
more cheery tone than had been customary in the house for the last 
day or two. Lady Mason herself did not say much; but she had 
sufficient tact to see the effort which was being made; and though 
she spoke but little she smiled and accepted graciously the courtesies 
that were tendered to her. 

Then the two ladies went away, and Peregrine was again left 
with his grandfather. ‘ That was a nasty accident that Graham 
had going out of Monkton Grange,’ said he, speaking on the mo¬ 
ment of his closing the dining-room door after his mother. ‘ I 
suppose you heard all about it, sir?’ Having fought his battle so 
well before dinner, he was determined to give some little rest to his 
half* vanquished enemy. 

‘ The first tidings we heard were that he was dead,’ said Sir Pere¬ 
grine, filling his glass. 

‘ No; he wasn’t dead. But of course you know that now. He 
broke an arm and two ribs, and got rather a bad squeeze. He was 
just behind me, you know, and I had to wait for him. I lost the 
run, and had to see Harriet Tristram go away with the best lead any 
one has had to a fast thing this year. That’s an uncommon nasty 
place at the back of Monkton Grange.’ 
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‘ I hope, Peregrine, you don’t think too much about Harriet 
Tristram.’ 

‘ Think of her! who ? I ? Think of her in what sort of a w^ay ? 
I think she goes uncommonly well to hounds.’ 

* That may be, but I should not wish to see you pin your happi¬ 
ness on any lady that was celebrated chiefly for going well to 
hounds.’ 

4 Do you mean marry her ?’ and Peregrine immediately made a 
strong comparison in his mind between Miss Tristram and Madeline 
Staveley. 

‘ Yes ; that’s what I did mean.’ 

‘ I wouldn’t have her if she owned every fox-cover in the county. 
No, by Jove ! I know a trick worth two of that. It’s jolly enough 
to see them going, but as to being in love with them—in that sort 
of way—’ 

‘ You are quite right, my boy; quite right. It is not that that a 
man wants in a wife.’ 

‘ No,’ said Peregrine, with a melancholy cadence in his voice, 
thinking of what it was that he did want. And so they sat sipping 
their wine. The turn which the conversation had taken had for the 
moment nearly put Lady Mason out of the young man’s head. 

‘ You would be very young to marry yet,’ said the baronet. 

‘Yes, I should be young; but I don’t know that there is any 
harm in that.’ 

4 Quite the contrary, if a young man feels himself to be sufficiently 
settled. Your mother I know would be very glad that you should 
marry early ;—and so should I, if you married well.’ 

What on earth could all this mean? It could not bo that his 
grandfather knew that he was in love with Miss Staveley ; and had 
this been known his grandfather would not have talked of Harriet 
Tristram. ‘ 011 yes; of course a fellow should marry well. I don’t 
think much of marrying for money.’ 

4 Nor do I, Peregrine;—I think very little of it.’ 

‘ Nor about being of very high birth.’ 

‘ Well; it would make me unhappy—very unhappy if you were 
to marry below your own rank.’ 

‘ What do you call my own rank ?’ 

‘ I mean any girl whose father is not a gentleman, and whose 
mother is not a lady; and of whose education among ladies you 
could not feel certain.’ 

‘ I could be quite certain about her,’ said Peregrine, very inno¬ 
cently. 

4 Her! what her ?’ 

4 Oh, I forgot that we were talking about nobody.’ 

‘ You don’t mean Harriet Tristram ?’ 

4 No, certainly not.’ 
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« Of whom wore you thinking, Peregrine? May I ask—if it ho 
not too close a secret ?’ And then again there was a pause, during 
which Peregrine emptied his glass and filled it again. He had no 
objection to talk to his grandfather about Miss Staveley, but ho 
felt ashamed of having allowed the matter to escape him in this sort 
of way. ‘ I will tell you why I ask, my boy,’ continued the baronet. 

‘ I am going to do that which many people will call a very foolish 
thing.’ 

* You mean about Lady Mason. 

‘ Yes; I mean my own marriage with Lady Mason. We will not 
talk about that just at present, and I only mention it to explain 
that before I do so, I shall settle the property permanently. If you 
were married I should at once divide it with you. I should like to 
keep the old house myself, till I die 

‘ Oh, sir!’ . , 

« But sooner than give you cause of offence I would give that up. 

‘ I would not consent to live in it unless I did so as your guest.’ 

■ Until your marriage I think of settling on you a, thousand a 
year but it would add to my happiness if I thought it likely that 
you would marry soon. Now may 1 ask of whom were you thinking ? 

Peregrine paused for a second or two before ho made any reply, 
and then he brought it out boldly. ‘ I was thinking of Madeline 

Staveley.’ , 

‘ Then, my boy, you were thinking of the prettiest girl and tne 

best-bred' lady in the county. Here’s her health;’ and he filled 
for himself a bumper of claret. ‘ You couldn’t have named a woman 
whom I should be more proud to see you bring home. And your 
mother’s opinion of her is the same as mine. I happen to know 
that;’ and with a look of triumph he drank his glass of wine, as 
though much that was very joyful to him had been already settled. 

‘ Yes,’ said Peregrine mournfully, 4 she is a very nice girl; at 
least I think so.’ 

« The man who can win her, Peregrine, may consider himseil to 
be a lucky fellow. You were quite right in what you were saying 
about money. No man feels more sure of that than I do. Lut if I 
am not mistaken Miss Staveley will have something of her own. I 
rather think that Arbuthnot got ten thousand pounds. 

« I’ m sure I don’t know, sir,’ said Peregrine; and his voice was 
by no means as much elated as that of his grandfather. 

4 I think he did; or if he didn’t get it all, the remainder is settled 
on him. And the judge is not a man to behave better to one child 
than to another.’ 

‘ I suppose not.’ 

And then the conversation flagged a little, for the enthusiasm was 
all one side. It was moreover on that side which naturally would 
have been the least enthusiastic. Poor Peregrine had only told 
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half his secret as yet, and that not the most important half. To 
Sir Peregrine the tidings, as far as he had heard them, were very 
pleasant. Ho did not say to himself that he would purchase his 
grandson’s assent to his own marriage by giving his consent to his 
grandson’s marriage. But it did seem to him that the two affairs, 
acting upon each other, might both be made to run smooth. His 
heir could have made no better choice in selecting the lady of his 
love. Sir Peregrine had feared much that some Miss Tristram or 
the like might have been tendered to him as the future Lady Orme, 
and he was agreeably surprised to find that a new mistress for The 
Cleeve had been so well chosen. He would be all kindness to his 
grandson and win from him, if it might be possible, reciprocal 
courtesy and complaisance. 4 Your mother will be very pleased 
when she hears this,’ he said. 

‘ I meant to tell my mother,’ said Peregrine, still very dolefully, 

‘ but I do not know that there is anything in it to please her. I 
only said that I—I admired Miss Staveley.’ 

‘ My dear boy, if you’ll take my advice you’ll propose to her at 
once. You have been staying in the jpae house with her, and-’ 

4 But I have/ 

4 Have what ?’ 

* I have proposed to her/ 

« Well?’ 

4 And she has refused me. You know all about it now, and there’s 
no such great cause for joy/ 

‘ Oh, you have proposed to her. Have you spoken to her father 
or mother ?’ 

4 What was the use when she told me plainly that she did not 
care for me ? Of course I should have asked her father. As to Lady 
Staveley, she and I got on uncommonly well. I’m almost inclined 
to think that she would not have objected/ 

4 It would be a very nice match for them, and I dare say she 
would not have objected.’ And then for some ten minutes they sat 
looking at the fire. Peregrine had nothing more to say about it, 
and the baronet was thinking how best he might encourage his 
grandson. 

4 You must try again, you know,’ at last he said. 

4 Well; I fear not. I do not think it would be any good. I’m 
not quite sure she does not care for some one else ?’ 

4 Who is he ?’ 

4 Oh, a fellow that’s there. The man who broke his arm. I don’t 
say she does, you know, and of course you won’t mention it/ 

Sir Peregrine gave the necessary promises, and then endeavoured 
to give encouragement to the lover. He would himself see the 
judge, if it were thought expedient, and explain what liberal settle¬ 
ment would be made on the lady in the event of her altering her 
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mind. ‘ Young ladies, you know, are very prone to alter their 
minds on such matters,’ said the old man. In answer to which 
Peregrine declared his conviction that Madeline Stave]ey would not 
alter her mind. But then do not all despondent lovers hold that 
opinion of their own mistresses ? 

Sir Peregrine had been a great gainer by what had occurred, and 
so he felt it. At any rate all the novelty of the question of his own 
marriage was over, as between him and Peregrine ; and then he had 
acquired a means of being gracious which must almost disarm his 
grandson of all power of criticism. When he, an old man, was 
ready to do so much to forward the views of a young man, could it 
be possible that the young man should oppose his wishes? And 
Peregrine was aware that his power of opposition was thus lessened. 

In the evening nothing remarkable occurred between them. 
Each had his or her own plans ; but these plans could not be fur¬ 
thered by anything to be said in a general assembly. Lady Mason 
had already told to Mrs. Orme all that had passed in the drawing¬ 
room before dinner, and Sir Peregrine had determined that he would 
consult Mrs. Orme as to that matter regarding Miss Staveley. He 
did not think much of her refusal. Young ladies always do refuse 
—at first. 

On the day but one following this there came another visit from 
Mr. Furnival, and he was for a long time closeted with Sir Pere¬ 
grine. Matthew Round had, he said, been with him, and had felt 
himself obliged in the performance of his duty to submit a case 
to counsel on behalf of his client Joseph Mason. He had not as yet 
received the written opinion of Sir Richard Leatheram, to whom he 
had applied ; but nevertheless, as he wished to give every possible 
notice, he had called to say that his firm were of opinion that an 
action must be brought either for forgery or for perjury. 

‘ For perjury !’ Mr. Furnival had said. 

4 Well; yes. We would wish to be as little harsh as possible. 
But if we convict her of having sworn falsely when she gave 
evidence as to having copied the codicil herself, and having seen 
it witnessed by the pretended witnesses;—why in that case of 
course the property would go back.’ 

4 1 can’t give any opinion as to what might be the result in such 
a case,’ said Mr. Furnival. 

Mr. Round had gone on to say that he thought it improbable 
that the action could be tried before the summer assizes. 

4 The sooner the better as far as we are concerned,’ said Mr. Fur¬ 
nival. 

4 If you really mean that, I will see that there shall be no un¬ 
necessary delay.’ Mr. Furnival had declared that he did really 
mean it, and so the interview had ended. 

Mr. Furnival had really meant it, fully concurring in the opinion 
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which Mr. ChafFanbrass had expressed on this matter; but never¬ 
theless the increasing urgency of the case had almost made him 
tremble. He still carried himself with a brave outside before 
Mat Round, protesting as to the utter absurdity as well as cruelty 
of the whole proceeding; but his conscience told him that it was 
not absurd. 4 Perjury !* he said to himself, and then he rang the 
bell for Crabwitz. The upshot of that interview was that Mr. Crab- 
witz received a commission to arrange a meeting between that 
great barrister, the member for the Essex Marshes, and Mr. Solomon 
Aram. 

‘ M on’t it look rather, rather—rather— ; you know what I mean, 
sir V Crabwitz had asked. 

‘We must fight these people with their own weapons/ said 
Mr. Fumival;—not exactly with justice, seeing that Messrs. Round 
and Crook were not at all of the same calibre in the profession as 
Mr. Solomon Aram. 

Mr. Furnival had already at this time seen Mr. Slow, of the 
firm of Slow and Bideawhile, who were Sir Peregrine’s solicitors. 
This he had done chiefly that he might be able to tell Sir Peregrine 
that he had seen him. Mr. Slow had declared that the case was 
one which his firm would not be prepared to conduct, and he 
named a firm to which he should recommend his client to appty. 
But Mr. Furnival, carefully considering the whole matter, had 
resolved to take the advice and benefit by the experience of 
Mr. ChafFanbrass. 

And then he went down once more to The Cleeve. Poor 
Mr. Fumival! In these days he was dreadfully buffeted about both 
as regards his outer man and his inner conscience by this un¬ 
fortunate case, giving up to it time that would otherwise have 
turned itself into heaps of gold; giving up domestic conscience— 
for Mrs. Furnival was still hot in her anger against poor Lady 
Mason; and giving up also much peace of mind, for he felt that 
he was soiling his hands by dirty work. But he thought of the 
lady’s pale sweet face, of her tear-laden eye, of her soft beseeching 
tones, and gentle touch; he thought of these things—as he should 
not have thought of them;—and he persevered. 

On this occasion he was closeted with Sir Peregrine for a couple 
of hours, and each heard much from the other that surprised him 
very much. Sir Peregrine, when he was told that Mr. Solomon 
Aram from Bucklersbury, and Mr. ChafFanbrass from the Old 
Bailey, were to be retained for the defence of his future wife, drew 
himself up and said that he could hardly approve of it. The 
gentlemen named were no doubt very clever in criminal concerns ; 
he could understand as much as that, though he had not had great 
opportunity of looking into affairs of that sort. But surely, in 
Lady Mason’s case, assistance of such a description would hardly 
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be needed. Would it not be better to consult Messrs. Slow and 
Bideawhile ? 

And then it turned out that Messrs. Slow and Bideawliile bad 
been consulted; and Mr. Furnival, not altogether successfully, 
endeavoured to throw dust into the baronet’s eyes, declaring that 
in a combat with the devil one must use the devil’B weapons. He 
assured Sir Peregrine that he had given the matter his most matured 
and indeed most painful professional consideration; there were 
unfortunate circumstances which required peculiar care; it was 
a matter which would depend entirely on the evidence of one or 
two persons who might be suborned ; and in such a case it would 
be well to trust to those who knew how to break down and crush 
a lying witness. In such work as that Slow and Bideawhile 
would be innocent and ignorant as babes. As to- breaking down 
and crushing a witness anxious to speak the truth, Mr. Furnival 
at that time said nothing. 

‘ I will not think that falsehood and fraud can prevail,’ said 
Sir Peregrine proudly. 

‘ But they do prevail sometimes,’ said Mr. Furnival. And then 
with much outer dignity of demeanour, but with some shame-faced 
tremblings of the inner man hidden under the guise of that outer 
dignity, Sir Peregrine informed the lawyer of his great purpose. 

‘Indeed!* said Mr. Furnival, throwing himself back into his 
chair with a start. 

‘ Yes, Mr. Furnival. I should not have taken the liberty to 
trouble you with a matter so private in its nature, but for your 
close professional intimacy and great friendship with Lady Mason.’ 

‘ Oh, indeed!’ said Mr. Furnival; and the baronet could under¬ 
stand from the lawyer’s tone that even he did not approve. 


CHAPTEE XXXIX. 

WHY SHOULD HE GO? 

« I am well aware, Mr. Staveley, that you are one of those gentle¬ 
men who amuse themselves by frequently saying such things to 
girls. I had learned your character in that respect before I had 
been in the house two days.’ 

‘ Then, Miss Furnival, you learned what was very false. May 
I ask who has blackened me in this way in your estimation?’ It 
will be easily seen from this that Mr. Augustus Staveley and Miss 
Furnival were at the present moment alone together in one of the 
rooms at Xoningsby. 

‘ My informant,’ she replied, ‘ has been no one especial sinner 
whom you can take by the throat and punish. Indeed, if you 
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innst shoot anybody, it should be chiefly yourself, and aftor that 
your father, and mother, and sisters. But you need not talk of 
being black. Such sins are venial now-a-days, and convey nothing 
deeper than a light shade of brown.’ 

* I regard a man ■who can act in such a way as very base.* 

‘ Such a way as what, Mr. Staveley ?’ 

‘ A man who can win a girl’s heart for his own amusement.’ 

‘ I said nothing about the winning of hearts. That is treachery 
of the worst dye; but I acquit you of any such attempt. When 
thero is a question of the winning of hearts men look so different.’ 

‘I don’t know how they look,’ said Augustus, not altogether 
satisfied as to the manner in which he was being treated—‘but 
such has been my audacity,—my too great audacity on the present 
occasion.’ 

‘You are the most audacious of men, for your audacity would 
carry you to the feet of another lady to-morrow without the slightest 
check.’ 

‘ And that is the only answer I am to receive from you?’ 

‘It is quite answer enough. What would you have me do? 
Get up and decline the honour of being Mrs. Augustus Staveley 
with a curtsy ?’ 

* No—I would have you do nothing of the kind. I would have 
you get up and accept the honour,—with a kiss.’ 

‘ So that you might have the kiss, and I might have the—; 1 
was going to say disappointment, only that would be untrue. Let 
me assure you that 1 am not so demonstrative in my tokens of 
regard.’ 

‘ I wonder whether you mean that you are not so honest ?’ 

‘ No, Mr. Staveley; I mean nothing of the kind; and you are 
very impertinent to express such a supposition. What have I done 
or said to make you suppose that I have lost my heart to you ?’ 

‘ As you have mine, it is at any rate human nature in me to hope 
that I might have yours.’ 

‘ Psha! your heart! You have been making a shuttlecock ol 
it till it is doubtful whether you have not banged it to pieces. I 
know two ladies who carry in their caps two feathers out of it. It 
is so easy to see when a man is in love. They all go cross-gartered 
like Malvolio;—cross-gartered in their looks and words and 
doings.’ 

‘ And there is no touch of all this in me ?’ 

‘ You cross-gartered ! You have never got so far yet as a lack-a- 
daisical twist to the comer of your mouth. Did you watch 
Mr. Oraie before ho went away ?’ 

‘ Why ; was ho cross-gartered ?’ 

‘ But you men have no eyes ; you never see anything. And 
your idea of love-making is to sit under a tree wishing, wondering 
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whether the ripe fruit will fall down into your mouth. Kipe fruit 
does sometimes fall, and then it is all well with you. But if it 
won’t, you pass on and say that it is sour. As for climbing—’ 

* The fruit generally falls too fast to admit of such exercise/ said 
Staveley, who did not choose that all the sharp things should be 
said on the other side. 

‘ And that is the result of your very extended experience ? The 
orchards which have been opened to you have not, I fear, been of the 
first quality. Mr. Staveley, my hand will do very well by itself. Such 
is not the sort of climbing that is required. That is what I call 
stooping to pick up the fruit that has fallen/ And as she spoke, 
she moved a little away from him on the sofa. 

‘ And how is a man to climb ?’ 

‘ Do you really mean that you want a lesson ? But if I were to 
tell you, my words would be thrown away. Men will not labour 
who have gotten all that they require without work. Why strive 
to deserve any woman, when women are plenty who do not care 
to be deserved ? That plan of picking up the fallen apples is so 
much the easier.’ 

The lesson might perhaps have been given, and Miss Furnival 
might have imparted to Mr. Staveley her idea of ‘ excelsior ’ in the 
matter of love-making, had not Mr. Staveley’s mother come into 
the room at that moment. Mrs. Staveley was beginning to fear that 
the results of her Christmas hospitality would not be satisfactory. 
Peregrine Orme, whom she would have been so happy to welcome 
to the warmest comer of her household temple as a son, had been 
sent away in wretchedness and disappointment. Madeline was 
moping about the house, hardly making an effort to look like 
herself; attributing, in her mother’s ears, all her complaint to that 
unexpected interview with Peregrine Orme, but not so attributing 
it—as her mother fancied—with correctness. And there was 
Felix Graham still in the room upstairs, the doctor having said 
that he might be moved in a day or two ;—that is, such movement 
might possibly be effected without detriment;—but having said 
also that another ten days of uninterrupted rest would be very 
desirable. And now, in addition to this, her son Augustus was 
to be found on every wet morning closeted somewhere with Sophia 
Furnival;—on every wet morning, and sometimes on dry mornings 
also! 

And then, on this very day, Lady Staveley had discovered that 
Felix Graham’s door in the corridor was habitually left open. She 
knew her child too well, and was too clear and pure in her own 
mind, to suppose that there was anything wrong in this;—that 
clandestine talkings were arranged, or anything planned in secret. 
What she feared was that which really occurred. The door was 
left open, and as Madeline passed Felix would say a word, and then 
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Madeline would pause and answer him. Such words as they were 
might have been spoken before all the household, and if so spoken 
would have been free from danger. But they were not free from 
danger when spoken in that way, in the passage of a half-closed 
doorway ;—all which Lady Staveley understood perfectly. 

‘ Baker/ she had said, with more of anger in her voice than was 
usual with her, ‘ why do you leave that door open ?’ 

‘ I think it sweetens the room, my lady / and, indeed, Felix 
Graham sometimes thought so too. 

‘Nonsense; every sound in the house must be heard. Keep it 
shut, if you please.' 

4 Yes, my lady/ said Mrs. Baker—who also understood perfectly. 

‘ He is better, my darling/ said Mrs. Baker to Madeline, the same 
day ; ‘ and, indeed, for that he is well enough as regards eating and 
drinking. But it would be cruelty to move him yet. I heard what 
the doctor said/ 

‘ Who talks of moving him ?’ 

‘ Well, he talks of it himself; and the doctor said it might be 
possible. But I know what that means/ 

4 What does it mean ?’ 

‘ Why, just this : that if we want to get rid of him, it won’t quite 
be the death of him.’ 

4 But who wants to get rid of him V 

‘ I’m sure I don’t. I don’t mind my trouble the least in life. 
He’s as nice a young gentleman as ever I sat beside the bed of; and 
he’s full of spirit—he is.’ 

And then Madeline appealed to her mother. Surely her mother 
would not let Mr. Graham be sent out of the house in his present 
state, merely because the doctor said it might be possible to move 
him without causing his instant death ! And tears stood in poor 
Madeline’s eyes as she thus pleaded the cause of the sick and 
wounded. This again tormented Lady Staveley, who found it 
necessary to give further caution to Mrs. Baker. ‘ Baker,’ she said, 

‘ how can you be so foolish as to be talking to Miss Madeline about 
Mr. Graham’s arm?’ 

‘ \\ ho, my lady ? I, my lady ?’ 

‘Yes, you; when you know that the least thing frightens her. 
Don’t you remember how ill it made her when Boger ’—Boger was 
an old family groom—‘when Boger had that accident?’ Lady 
Staveley might have saved herself the trouble of the reminiscence as 
to Boger, for Baker knew more about it than that. When Boger’s 
scalp had been laid bare by a fall, Miss Madeline had chanced to see 
it, and had fainted; but Miss Madeline was not fainting now. 
Baker knew all about it, almost better than Lady Staveley herself. 
It was of very little use talking to Baker about Boger the groom. 
Baker thought that Mr. Felix Graham was a very nice young man, 
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son 

in spite of his ‘ not being exactly handsomelike about the phys- 
gognomy,’ as she remarked to one of the younger maids, who much 
prefeired Peregrine Orme. 

Coming away from this last interview with Mrs. Baker, Lady 
Staveley interrupted her son and Sophia Furnival in the back 
drawing-room, and began to feel that her solicitude for her children 
would be almost too much for her. Why had she asked that nasty 
girl to her house, and why would not the nasty girl go away ? As 
for her going away, there was no present hope, for it had been 
arranged that she should stay for another fortnight. Why could 
not the Fates have been kind, and have allowed Felix Graham and 
Miss Furnival to fall in love with each other ? ‘ I can never make 

a daughter of her if he does many her,’ Lady Staveley said to her¬ 
self, as she looked at them. 

Augustus looked as though he wore detected, and stammered out 
some question about his mother and the carriage ; but Miss Furnival 
did not for a moment lose her easy presence of mind. 4 Lady Staveley/ 
said she, 4 why does not your son go and hunt, or shoot, or fish, 
instead of staying in the house all day ? It seems to me that his 
time is so heavy on his hands that he will almost have to hang 
himself.’ 

6 I’m sure I can’t tell,’ said Lady Staveley, who was not so perfect 
an actor as her guest. 

4 1 do think gentlemen in the house in the morning always look 
so unfortunate. You have been endeavouring to make yourself 
agreeable, but you know you’ve been yawning.’ 

4 Do you suppose then that men never sit still in the morning ?’ 
said Augustus. 

4 Oh, in their chambers, yes; or on the benoh, and perhaps also 
behind counters; but they very seldom do so in a drawing-room. 
You have been fidgeting about with the poker till you have 
destroyed the look of the fireplace.’ 

4 Well, I’ll go and fidget up stairs with Graham,’ said he; and so 
he left the room. 

4 Nasty, sly girl,’ said Lady Staveley to herself as she took up 
her work and sat herself down in her own chair. 

Augustus did go up to his friend and found him reading letters. 
There was no one else in the room, and the door when Augustus 
reached it was properly closed. 4 1 think I shall be off to-morrow, 
old boy,’ said Felix. 

4 Then I think you’ll do no such thing,’ said Augustus. 4 What’s 
in the wind now ?’ 

4 The doctor said this morning that I could be moved without 
danger.’ 

4 He said that it might possibly be done in two or three days— 
that was all. What on earth makes you so impatient ? You’ve 
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nothing to do. Nobody else wants to see you; and nobody here 
wants to get rid of you/ 

‘ You’re wrong in all your three statements/ 

‘ The deuce I am! Who wants to get rid of you ?’ 

* Tiiat slia11 como last * I something to do, and somebody 
else does want to see me. I’ve got a letter from Mary here 
and another from Mrs. Thomasand he held up to view two 

letters which he had received, and which had, in truth, startled 
him. 

‘Mary’s duenna;—the artist who is supposed to be moulding the 
wife.’ ° 

‘ Yes ; Mary’s duenna, or Mary’s artist, whichever you please.’ 

‘ And which of them wants to see you ? It’s just like a woman, 
to require a man’s attendance exactly when he is unable to move.’ 

Then Felix, though he did not give up the letters to be read, 
described to a certain extent their contents. ‘I don’t know what 
on earth has happened,’ he said. ‘ Mary is praying to be forgiven, 
and saying that it is not her fault; and Mrs. Thomas is full of 
apologies, declaring that her conscience forces her to tell every¬ 
thing ; and yet, between them both, I do not know what has 
happened. ’ 

Miss bnow has probably lost the key of the workbox you gave 
her/ ° 

‘ I have not given her a workbox/ 

‘ Then the writing-desk. That’s what a man has to endure when 
he will make himself head schoolmaster to a young lady. And so 

you’re going to look after your charge with your limbs still in 
bandages ?’ 

‘ Just so;’ and then lie took up the two letters and read them 
again, while Staveley still sat on the foot of the bed. ‘ I wish I 
knew what to think about it,’ said Felix. 

‘About what?’ said the other. And then there was another 
pause, and another reading of a portion of the letters. 

‘There seems something—something almost frightful to me,’ said 
Felix gravely, ‘in the idea of marrying a girl in a few months’ 
time, who now, at so late a period of our engagement, writes to me 
m that sort of cold, formal way/ 

Its the proper moulded-wife style, you may depend/ said 
Augustus. 

111 tell you what, Staveley, if you can talk to me seriously for 
five minutes, I shall be obliged to you. If that is impossible to 
you, say so, and I will drop the matter.’ 

‘ Well, go on; I am serious enough in what I intend to express, 
even though I may not be so in my words.’ 

‘ I’m beginning to have my doubts about this dear girl/ 

‘ I ve had my doubts for some time/ 

X 2 
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4 Not, mark you, with regard to myself. The question is not now 
whether I can love her sufficiently for my own happiness. On that 
side I have no longer the right to a doubt.’ 

4 But you wouldn’t marry her if you did not love her.’ 

4 We need not discuss that. But what if she does not love me? 
What, if she would think it a release to be freed from this engage¬ 
ment ? How am I find that out ?’ 

Augustus sat for a while silent, for he did feel that the mat ter 
was serious. The case as he looked at it stood thus:—His friend 
Graham had made a very foolish bargain, from which he would 
probably be glad to escape, though he could not now bring himself 
to say as much. But this bargain, bad for him, would probably be 
very good for the young lady. The young lady, having no shilling 
of her own, and no merits of birth or early breeding to assist her 
outlook in the world, might probably regard her ready-made 
engagement to a clever, kind-hearted, high-spirited man, as an 
advantage not readily to be abandoned. Staveley, as a sincere 
friend, was very anxious that the match should be broken off; but 
he could not bring himself to tell Graham that he thought that the 
young lady would so wish. According to his idea the young lady 
must undergo a certain amount of disappointment, and receive a 
certain amount of compensation. Graham had been very foolish, 
and must pay for his folly. But in preparing to do so, it would be 
better that he should see and acknowledge the whole truth of the 
matter. 

4 Are you sure that you have found out your own feelings V 
Staveley said at last; and his tone was then serious enough even 
for his friend. 

‘ It hardly matters whether I have or have not,’ said Felix. 

4 It matters above all things;—above all things, because as to 
them‘you may come to something like certainty. Of the inside 
of her heart you cannot know so much. The fact I take it is this— 
that you would wish to escape from this bondage.’ 

4 No; not unless I thought she regarded it as bondage also. It 
may be that she does. As for myself, I believe that at the present 
moment such a marriage would be for me the safest step that I 
could take.’ 

4 Safe as against what danger ?’ 

4 All dangers. How, if I should learn to love another woman,— 
some one utterly out of my reach,—while I am still betrothed to her ?’ 

4 1 rarely flatter you, Graham, and don’t mean to do it now; but 
no girl ought to be out of your reach. You have talent, position, 
birth, and gifts of nature, wffiich should make you equal to any 
lady. As for money, the less you have the more you should look 
to get. But if you would cease to be mad, two years would give 
you command of an income.* 
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‘But I shall never cease to be mad.’ 

‘ Who is it that cannot be serious, now ?’ 

‘ Well, I will be serious—serious enough. I can afford to be so, 
as I have received my medical passport for to-morrow. No girl, 
you say, ought to be ought of my reach. If the girl were one Miss 
Staveley, should she be regarded as out of my reach ?’ 

‘ A man doesn’t talk about his own sister,’ said Staveley, having- 
got up from the bed and walked to the window, 4 and I know you 
don’t mean anything.’ 

‘ But, by heavens ! I do mean a great deal.’ 

‘ What is it you mean, then ?’ 

‘ I mean this—Vvhat would you say if you learned that I was a 
suitor for her hand ?’ 

Staveley had been right in saying that a man does not talk about 
his own sister. When he had declared, with so much affectionate 
admiration for his friend’s prowess, that he might aspire to the 
hand of any lady, that one retiring, modest-browed girl had not 
been thought of by him. A man in talking to another man about 
women is always supposed to consider those belonging to himself 
as exempt from the incidents of the conversation. The dearest 
friends do not talk to each other about their sisters when they have 
once left school; and a man in such a position as that now taken by 
Graham has to make fight for his ground as closely as though there 
had been no former intimacies. My friend Smith in such a matter 
as that, though I have been hail fellow with him for the last ten 
years, has very little advantage over Jones, who was introduced to 
the house for the first time last week. And therefore Staveley felt 
himself almost injured when Felix Graham spoke to him about 
Madeline. 

‘ What would I say ? Well—that is a question one does not 
understand, unless—unless you really meant to state it as a fact 
that it was your intention to propose to her.’ 

‘ But I mean rather to state it as a fact that it is not my intention 
to propose to her.’ 

‘ Then we had better not speak of her.’ 

‘ Listen to me a moment. In order that I may not do so, it will 
be better for me—better for us all, that I should leave the house.’ 

‘ Do you mean to say-?’ 

4 Yes, I do mean to say! I mean to say all that your mind is 
now suggesting to you. I quite understand your feelings when 
you declare that a man does not like to talk of his own sister, and 
therefore we will talk of your sister no more. Old fellow, don’t 
look at me as though you meant to drop me.’ 

Augustus came back to the bedside, and again seating himself, put 
his hand almost caressingly over his friend’s shoulder. ‘ I did not 
think of this,’ he said. 
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* No; one never does tliink of it,’ Graham replied. 

‘ And she ?’ 

4 She knows no more of it than that bed-post,’ said Graham. 4 The 
injury, such as there is, is all on one side. But I’ll tell you who 
suspects it.’ 

‘Baker?’ “ 

4 Your mother. I am much mistaken if you will not find that 
she, with all her hospitality, would prefer that I should recover 
my strength elsewhere.’ 

4 But you have done nothing to betray yourself.’ 

4 A mother’s ears are very sharp. I know that it is so. I cannot 
explain to you how. Do you tell her that I think of getting up to 
London to-morrow, and see how she will take it. And, Staveley, 
do not for a moment suppose that I am reproaching her. She is 
quite right. I believe that I have in no way committed myself— 
that I have said no word to your sister with which Lady Staveley 
has a right to feel herself aggrieved ; but if she has had the wit to 
read the thoughts of my bosom, she is quite right to wish that I 
were out of the house.’ 

Poor Lady Staveley had been possessed of no such wit at all. 
The sphynx which she had read had been one much more in her 
own line. She had simply read the thoughts in her daughter’s 
bosom—or rather, the feelings in her daughter’s heart. 

Augustus Staveley hardly knew what he ought to say. He was 
not prepared to tell his friend that he was the very brother-in-law 
for whose connection he would be desirous. Such a marriage for 
Madeline, even should Madeline desire it, would not be advantageous. 
When Augustus told Graham that he had gifts of nature which 
made him equal to any lady, he did not include his own sister. 
And yet the idea of acquiescing in his friend’s sudden departure 
was very painful to him. 4 There can be no reason why you should 
not stay up here, you know,’ at last he said;—and in so saying he 
pronounced an absolute verdict against poor Felix. 

On few matters of moment to a man’s own heart can he speak out 
plainly the whole truth that is in him. Graham had intended so 
to do, but had deceived himself. He had not absolutely hoped that 
his friend would say, 4 Come among us, and be one of us; take 
her, and be my brother.* But yet there came upon his heart a black 
load of disappointment, in that the words which were said were the 
exact opposite of these. Graham had spoken of himself as unfit to 
match with Madeline Staveley, and Madeline Staveley’s brother had 
taken him at his word. The question which Augustus asked him¬ 
self was this—Was it, or was it not practicable that Graham should 
remain there without danger of intercourse with his sister? To 
Felix the question came in a very different shape. After having 
spoken as he had spoken—might he be allowed to remain thGre, 
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enjoying such intercourse, or might he not ? That was the ques¬ 
tion to which he had unconsciously demanded an answer;—and 
unconsciously he had still hoped that the question might be answered 
in his favour. He had so hoped, although he was burdened with 
Mary Snow, and although he had spoken of his engagement with 
that lady in so rigid a spirit of self-martyrdom. But the question 
had been answered against him. The offer of a further asylum in 
the seclusion of that bedroom had been made to him by his friend 
with a sort of proviso that it would not be well that he should go 
further than the bedroom, and his inner feelings at once grated 
against each other, making him wretched and almost angry. 

‘ Thank you, no ; I understand how kind you are, but 1 will not do 
that. I will write up to-night, and shall certainly start to-morrow.’ 

‘ My dear fellow-’ 

‘ I should get into a fever, if I were to remain in this house after 
what I have told you. I could not endure to see you, or your 
mother, or Baker, or Marian, or any one else. Don’t talk about 
it. Indeed, you ought to feel that it is not possible. I have made 
a confounded ass of myself, and the sooner I get away the better. 
I say—perhaps you would not be angry if I was to ask you to let 
me sleep for an hour or so now. After that I’ll get up and write 
my letters.’ 

He was very sore. He knew that he was sick at heart, and ill at 
ease, and cross with his friend; and knew also that he was un¬ 
reasonable in being so. Staveley’s words and manner had been full 
of kindness. Graham was aware of this, and was therefore the 
more irritated with himself. But this did not prevent his being 
angry and cross with his friend. 

‘ Graham,’ said the other, I see clearly enough that I have 
annoyed you.’ 

‘ Hot in the least. A man falls into the mud, and then calls to 
another man to come and see him. The man in the mud of course 
is not comfortable.’’ 

‘ But you have called to me, and I have not been able to help 
you.’ 

‘ I did not suppose you would, so there has been no disappoint¬ 
ment. Indeed, there was no possibility for help. I shall follow 
out the line of life which I have long since chalked out for myself, 
and I do not expect that I shall be more wretched than other poor 
devils around me. As far as my idea goes, it all makes very little 
difference. Now leave me; there’s a good fellow.’ 

‘ Dear old fellow, I would give my right hand if it would make 
you happy !•’ 

‘ But it won’t. Your right hand will make somebody else happy, 
I hope.’ 

‘ I’ll come up to you again before dinner.’ 
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‘ Very well. And, Staveley, what we have now said cannot be 
forgotten between ns ; but when we next meet, and ever after, let it 
be as though it were forgotten.’ Then he settled himself down on 
the bed, and Augustus left the room. 

It will not be supposed that Graham did go to sleep, or that he 
had any thought of doing so. When he was alone those words of 
his friend rang over and over again in his ears, ‘ No girl ought to 
be out of your reach.’ Why should Madeline Staveley be out of his 
reach, simply because she was his friend’s sister? He had been 
made welcome to that house, and therefore he was bound to do 
nothing unhandsome by the family. But then he was bound by 
other laws, equally clear, to do nothing unhandsome by any other 
family—or by any other lady. If there was anything in Staveley’s 
words, they applied as strongly tc Staveley’s sister as to any other 
girl. And why should not he, a lawyer, marry a lawyer’s daughter ? 
Sophia Fumival, with her hatful of money, would not be con¬ 
sidered too high for him; and in what respect was Madeline 
Staveley above Sophia Fumival ? That the one was immeasurably 
above the other in all those respects which in his estimation tended 
towards female perfection, he knew to be true enough; but the 
fruit which he had been forbidden to gather hung no higher on 
the social tree than that other fruit which he had been specially 
invited to pluck and garner. 

And then Graham was not a man to think any fruit too high for 
him. He had no overweening idea of his own deserts, either socially 
or professionally, nor had he taught himself to expect great things 
from his own genius; but he had that audacity of spirit which bids 
a man hope to compass that which he wishes to compass,—that 
audacity which is both the father and mother of success,—that 
audacity which seldom exists without the inner capability on which 
it ought to rest. 

But then there was Mary Snow ! Augustus Staveley thought but 
little of Mary Snow. According to his theory of his friend’s future 
life, Mary Snow might be laid aside without much difficulty. If 
this were so, why should not Madeline be within his reach ? But 
then was it so ? Had he not betrothed himself to Mary Snow in 
the presence of the girl’s father, with every solemnity and assurance, 
in a manner fixed beyond that of all other betrothals ? Alas, yes ; 
and for this reason it was right that he should hurry away from 
Noningsby. 

Then he thought of Mary’s letter, and of Mrs. Thomas’s letter. 
What was it that had been done ? Mary had written as though she 
had been charged with some childish offence; but Mrs. Thomas 
talked solemnly of acquitting her own conscience. What could 
have happened that had touched Mrs. Thomas in the conscience ? 

But his thoughts soon ran away from the little house at Beckham, 
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and settled themselves again at Noningsby. Should he hear more 
of Madeline’s footsteps ?—and if not, why should they have been 
banished from the corridor ? Should he hear her voice again at the 
door,—and if not, why should it have been hushed ? There is a 
silence which may be more eloquent than the sounds which it fol¬ 
lows. Had no one in that house guessed the feelings in his bosom, 
she would have walked along the corridor as usual, and spoken a 
word with her sweet voice in answer to his word. He felt sure 
that this would be so no more; but who had stopped it, and why 
should such sounds be no more heard? 

At last he did go to sleep, not in pursuance of any plan formed 
for doing so ; for had he been asked he would have said that sleep 
was impossible for him. But he did go to sleep, and when he 
awoke it was dark. He had intended to have got up and dressed 
on that afternoon, or to have gone through such ceremony of 
dressing as was possible for him,—in preparation of his next day’s 
exercise; and now he rose up in his bed with a start, angry with 
himself in having allowed the time to pass by him. 

‘Lord love you, Mr. Graham, why how you have slept!’ said 
Mrs. Baker. ‘ If I haven’t just sent your dinner down again to 
keep hot. Such a beautiful pheasant, and the bread sauce’ll be 
lumpy now, for all the world like pap.’ 

‘ Never mind the bread sauce, Mrs. Baker;—the pheasant’s the 
thing.’ 

‘ And her ladyship’s been here, Mr. Graham, only she wouldn’t 
have you woke. She won’t hear of your being moved to-morrow, 
nor yet won’t the judge. There was a rumpus down stairs when 
Mr. Augustus as much as mentioned it. I know one who—’ 

4 You know one who—you were saying ?’ 

4 Never mind.—It aint one more than another, but it’s all. You 
aint to leave this to-morrow, so you may just give it over. And 
indeed your things is al] at the wash, so you can’t;—and now I’ll 
go down for the pheasant.’ 

Felix still declared very positively that he should go, but his 
doing so did not shake Mrs. Baker. The letter-bag he knew did 
not leave till eight, and as yet it was not much past five. He 
would see Staveley again after his dinner, and then he would write. 

When Augustus left the room in the middle of the day he en¬ 
countered Madeline wandering about the house. In these days 
she did wander about the house, as though there were something 
always to be done in some place apart from that in which she then 
was. And yet the things which she did w r ere but few. She neither 
worked nor read, and as for household duties, her share in them 
was confined almost entirely to the morning and evening teapot. 

4 It isn’t true that he’s to go to-morrow morning, Augustus, is 
it?’ said she. 
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‘Who, Graliam T Well; lie says that he will. He is very 
anxious to get to London; and no doubt he finds it stupid enough 
lying there and doing nothing.’ 

‘ But he can do as much there as he can lying by himself in his 
own chambers, where I don’t suppose he would have anybody to 
look after him. He thinks he’s a trouble and all that, and therefore 
he wants to go. But you know mamma doesn’t mind about trouble 
of that kind; and what should we think of it afterwards if anything 
bad was to happen to your friend because we allowed him to leave 
the house before he was in a fit state to be moved? Of course 
Mr. Pottinger says so—’ Mr. Pottinger was the doctor. ‘ Of course 
Mr. Pottinger says so, because he thinks he has been so long here, 
and he doesn’t understand.’ 

‘ But Mr. Pottinger would like to keep a patient.’ 

‘ Oh no ; he’s not at all that sort of man. He’d think of mamma, 
—the trouble I mean of having a stranger in the house. But you 
know mamma would think nothing of that, especially for such an 
intimate friend of yours.’ 

Augustus turned slightly round so as to look more fully into 
his sister’s face, and he saw that a tear was gathered in the corner 
of her eye. She perceived his glance and partly shrank under it, 
but she soon recovered herself and answered it. ‘ I know what you 
mean,’ she said, ‘ and if you choose to think so, I • can’t help it. 
But it is horrible—horrible—’ and then she stopped herself, finding 
that a little sob would become audible if she trusted herself to 
further words. 

6 You know what I mean, Mad ?’ he said, putting his arm affec¬ 
tionately round her waist. 4 And what is it that I mean? Come; 
you and I never have any secrets;—you always say so when you 
want to get at mine. Tell me what it is that I mean.’ 

‘ I haven’t got any secret.’ 

* But what did I mean ?’ 

‘ You looked at me, because I don’t want you to let them send 
Mr. Graham away. If it was old Mr. Fumival I shouldn’t like them 
to turn him out of this house when he was in such a state as that.’ 

‘ Poor Mr. Furnival; no; I think he would bear it worse than 
Felix.’ 

4 Then why should he go ? And why—should you look at me 
in that way T 

‘Did I look at you, Mad? Well, I believe I did. We are to 
have no secrets ; are we ? ; 

‘ No,’ said she. But she did not say it in the same eager voice 
with which hitherto she had declared that they would always tell 
each other everything. 

‘ Felix Graham is my friend,’ said he, ‘ my special friend; and 
I hope you will always like my friends. But-’ 
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4 Well ?’ she said. 

‘You know what I mean, Modi” 

‘ Yes/ she said. 

4 That is all, dearest.’ And then she knew that he also had 
cautioned her not to fall in love with Felix Graham, and she felt 

angry with him for the caution. 4 Why—why—why- V But 

she hardly knew as yet howto frame the question which she desired 
to ask herself. 


CHAPTER XL. 

I CALL IT AWFUL. 

4 Oh indeed!’ Those had been the words with which Mr. Fumival 
had received the announcement made by Sir Peregrine as to his 
proposed nuptials. And as he uttered them the lawyer drew him¬ 
self up stiffly in his chair, looking much more like a lawyer and 
much less like an old family friend than he had done the moment 
before. 

Whereupon Sir Peregrine drew himself up also. ‘ Yes,’ he said. 
4 1 should be intrusive if I were to trouble you with my motives, 
and therefore I need only say further as regards the lady, that I 
trust that my support, standing as I shall do in the position of her 
husband, will be more serviceable to her than it could otherwise 
have been in this trial which she will, I presume, be forced to 
undergo.’ 

‘No doubt; no doubt,’ said Mr. Furnival; and then the inter¬ 
view had ended. The lawyer had been anxious to see his client, 
and had intended to ask permission to do so; but he had felt on 
hearing Sir Peregrine’s tidings that it would be useless now to 
make any attempt to see her alone, and that he could speak to her 
with no freedom in Sir Peregrine’s presence. So he left The 
Cleeve, having merely intimated to the baronet the fact of his 
having engaged the services of Mr. Chaffanbrass and Mr. Solomon 
Aram. 4 You will not see Lady Mason?’ Sir Peregrine had asked. 
4 Thank you: I do not know that I need trouble her,’ Mr. Furnival had 
answered. 4 You of course will explain to her how the case at pre¬ 
sent stands. I fear she must reconcile herself to the fact of a trial. 
You are aware, Sir Peregrine, that the offence imputed is one for 
which bail will be taken. I should propose yourself and her son. 
Of course I should be happy to lend my own name, but as I shall be 
on the trial, perhaps it may be as well that this should be avoided.’ 

Bail will be taken! These words were dreadful in the ears of 
the expectant bridegroom. Had it come to this; that there was 
a question whether or no she should be locked up in a prison, like 
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a felon ? But nevertheless his heart did not misgive him. Seeing 
how terribly she was injured by others, he felt himself bound by 
the stronger law to cling to her himself. Such was the special 
chivalry of the man. 

Mr. Furnival on his return to London thought almost more of 
Sir Peregrine than he did either of Lady Mason or of himself. \\ as 
it not a pity? Was it not a thousand pities that that aged noble 
gentleman should be sacrificed? He had felt angry with Sir 
Peregrine when the tidings were first communicated to him; but 
now, & as he journeyed up to London this feeling of anger was 
transferred to his own client. This must be her doing, and such 
doing on her part, whilo she was in her present circumstances, was 
very wicked. And then he remembered her guilt,—her probable 
guilt, and his brow became veiy black. Her supposed guilt had 
not been horrible to him while he had regarded it as affecting 
herself alone, and in point of property affecting Joseph Mason and 
her son Lucius. He could look forward, sometimes almost trium¬ 
phantly, to the idea of washing her—so far as this world’s washing 
goes—from that guilt, and setting her up again clear before the 
world, even though in doing so he should lend a hand in robbing 
Joseph Mason of his estate. But this dragging down of another— 
and such another—head into the vortex of ruin and misery was 
horrible to him. He was not straitlaced, or mealy-mouthed, or 
overburthened with scruples. In the way of his profession he 
could do many a thing at which—I express a single opinion with 
much anxious deference—at which an honest man might be scan¬ 
dalized if it became beneath his judgment unprofessionally. But 
this he could not stand. Something must be done in the matter. 
The marriage must be stayed till after the trial,—or else he must 
himself retire from the defence and explain both to Lady Mason 
and to Sir Peregrine why he did so. 

And then he thought of the woman herself, and his spirit within 
him became very bitter. Had any one told him that he was jealous 
of the preference shown by his client to Sir Peregrine, he would 
have fumed with anger, and thought that he was fuming justly. 
But such was in truth the case. Though he believed her to have 
been guilty of this thing, though he believed her to be now guilty 
of the worse offence of dragging the baronet to his ruin, still he 
was jealous of her regard. Had she been content to lean upon him, 
to trust to him as her great and only necessary friend, he could 
have forgiven all else, and placed at her service the full force of 
his professional power,—even though by doing so he might have 
lowered himself in men’s minds. And what reward did he expect ? 
None. He had formed no idea that the woman would become his 
mistress. All that was as obscure before his mind’s eye, as though 
she had been nineteen and he five-and-twenty. 
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He was to dine at home on this day, that being the first occasion 
of his doing so for—as Mrs. Fumival declared—the last six months. 
In truth, however, the interval had been long, though not so long 
as that. lie had a hope that having announced his intention, he 
might find the coast clear and hear Martha Biggs spoken of as a 
dear one lately gone. But when he arrived at home Martha Biggs 
was still there. Under circumstances as they now existed Mrs. Fur- 
nival had determined to keep Martha Biggs by her, unless any 
special edict for her banishment should come forth. Then, in case 
of such special edict, Martha Biggs should go, and thence should 
arise the new casus belli. Mrs. Furnival had made up her mind 
that war was expedient,—nay, absolutely necessary. She had an 
idea, formed no doubt from the reading of history, that some allies 
require a smart brush now and again to blow away the clouds of 
distrust which become engendered by time between them; and 
that they may become better allies than ever afterwards. If the 
appropriate time for such a brush might ever come, it had come 
now. All the world,—so she said to herself,—was talking of 
Mr. Furnival and Lady Mason. All the world knew of & her 
injuries. 

Martha Biggs was second cousin to Mr. Crook’s brother’s wife— 
I speak of that Mr. Crook who had been professionally known for 
the last thirty years as the partner of Mr. Bound. It had been 
whispered in the office in Bedford Bow—such whisper I fear 
originating with old Bound—that Mr. Furnival admired his fair 
client. Hence light had fallen upon the eyes of Martha Biggs, 
and the secret of her friend was known to her. Need I trace the 
course of the tale with closer accuracy? 

‘ Oh, Kitty, she had said to her friend with tears that evening— 
* I cannot bear to keep it to myself any more! I cannot when I 
see you suffering so. It’s awful.’ 

‘ Cannot bear to keep what, Martha?’ 

‘ Oh, I know. Indeed all the town knows it now.’ 

‘ Knows what ? You know how I hate that kind of thing. If 
you have anything to say, speak out.’ 

This was not kind to such a faithful friend as Martha Biggs; but 
Martha knew what sacrifices friendship such as hers demanded, 
and she did not resent it. 

‘Well then;—if I am to speak out, it’s—Lady Mason. And I 
do say that it’s shameful, quite shameful;—and awful; I call it 
awful.’ 

Mrs. Furnival had not said much at the time to encourage the 
fidelity of hei friend, but she was thus justified in declaring to 
herself that her husband’s goings on had become the talk of all 
the world ;—and his goings on especially in that quarter in which 
she had long regarded them with so much dismay. She was not 
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therefore prepared to welcome him on this occasion of his coming 
home to dinner by such tokens of friendly feeling as the dismissal 
of her friend to Bed Lion Square. When the moment for absolute 
war should come Martha Biggs should be made to depart. 

Mr. Furnival when he arrived at his own house was in a thought¬ 
ful mood, and disposed for quiet and domestic meditation. Had 
Miss Biggs not been there he could have found it in his heart to 
tell everything about Lady Mason to his wife, asking her counsel 
as to what he should do with reference to that marriage. Could 
he have done so, all would have been well ; but this was not 
possible while that red-faced lump of a woman from Pied Lion 
Square sat in his drawing-room, making everything uncomfortable. 

The three sat down to dinner together, and very little was said 
between them. Mr. Furnival did try to be civil to his wife, but 
wives sometimes have a mode of declining such civilities without 
committing themselves to overt acts of war. To Miss Biggs Mr. 
Furnival could not bring himself to say anything civil, seeing that 
he hated her; but such words as he did speak to her she received 
with grim griffin-like austerity, as though she were ever meditating 
on the awfulness of his conduct. And so in truth she was. A\ hy his 
conduct was more awful in her estimation since she had heard 
Lady Mason’s name mentioned, than when her mind had been 
simply filled with general ideas of vague conjugal infidelity, I 
cannot say ; but such was the case. ‘ I call it awful,’ were the first 
words she again spoke when she found herself once more alone 
with Mrs. Furnival in the drawing-room. And then she sat down 
over the fire, thinking neither of her novel nor her knitting, with 
her mind deliciously filled with the anticipation of coming 
catastrophes. 

“ If I sit up after half-past ten would you mind going to bed ?* 
said Mrs. Furnival, when they had been in the drawing-room about 
ten minutes. 

‘ Oh no, not in the least,’ said Miss Biggs. 4 I’ll be sure to go.* 
But she thought it very unkind, and she felt as a child does who is 
deceived in a matter of being taken to the play. If no one goes 
the child can bear it. But to see others go, and to be left behind, 
is too much for the feelings of any child,—or of Martha Biggs. 

Mr. Furnival had no inclination for sitting alone over his wine 
on this occasion. Had it been possible for him he would have pre¬ 
ferred to have gone quickly up stairs, and to have taken his cup of 
coffee from his wife’s hand with some appreciation of domestic 
comfort. But there could be no such comfort to him while Martha 
Biggs was there, so he sat down stairs, sipping his port according 
to his custom, and looking into the fire for a solution of his diffi¬ 
culties about Lady Mason. He began to wish that he had never 
seen Lady Mason ? and to reflect that the intimate friendship of 
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pretty women often brings with it much trouble. He was resolved 
on one thing. He would not go down into court and fight that 
battle for Lady Orme. Were he to do so the matter would have 
taken quite a different phase,—one that he had not at all anticipated. 
In case that his present client should then have become Lady Orme, 
Mr. Chaffanbrass and Mr. Solomon Aram might carry on the battle 
between them, with such assistance as they might be able to get 
from Messrs. Slow and Bideawhile. He became angry as he drank 
his port, and in his anger he swore that it should be so. And then 
as his anger became hot at the close of his libations, he remembered 
that Martha Biggs was up stairs, and became more angry still. And 
thus when he did go into the drawing-room at some time in the 
evening not much before ten, he was not in a frame of mind likely 
to bring about domestic comfort. 

He walked across the drawing-room, sat down in an arm-chair by 
the table, and took up the last number of a review, without speaking 
to either of them. Whereupon Mrs. Furnival began to ply her 
needle which had been lying idly enough upon her work, and 
Martha Biggs fixed her eyes intently upon her book. So they sat 
twenty minutes without a word being spoken, and then Mrs. Fur- 
nival inquired of her lord whether he chose to have tea. 

‘ Of course I shall,—when you have it/ said he. 

‘ Don’t mind us/ said Mrs. Furnival. 

4 Pray don’t mind me/ said Martha Biggs. ‘ Don’t let me be in 
the way.’ 

4 I won’t/ said Mr. Furnival. Whereupon Miss Biggs again 
jumped up in hor chair as though she Lad been electrified." It may 
be remembered that on a former occasion Mr. Furnival had sworn 
at her—or at least in her presence. 

‘ You need not be rude to a lady in your own house, because she 
is my friend,’ said Mrs. Furnival. 

4 Bother/ said Mr. Furnival. ‘ And now if we are going to have 
any tea, let us have it.’ 

4 I don’t think I’ll mind about tea to-night, Mrs. Furnival,’ said 
Miss Biggs, having received a notice from her friend’s eye that it 
might be well for her to depart. ‘ My head aches dreadful, and I 
shall be better in bed. Good-night, Mrs. Furnival;’ And then she 
took her candle and went away. 9 

For the next five minutes there was not a word said. No tea had 
been ordered, although it had been mentioned. Mrs. Furnival had 
forgotten it among the hot thoughts that were running through 
her mind, and Mr. Furnival was indifferent upon the subject. He 
knew that something was coming, and he resolved that he would 
have the upper hand let that something be what it might. He was 
being ill used, so he said to himself—and would not nut un 
with it. 
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At last tlie battle began. He was not looking, but ho heard her 
first movement as she prepared herself. ‘ Tom!’ she said, and then 
the voice of the war goddess was again silent. He did not choose 
to answer her at the instant, and then the war goddess rose from 
her seat and again spoke. ‘ Tom!’ she said, standing over him 
and looking at him. 

‘ What is it you mean?’ said he, allowing his eyes to rise to her 
face over the top of his book. 

‘ Tom!’ she said for the third time. 

‘ I’ll have no nonsense, Kitty,’ said he. ‘ If you have anything to 

say, say it.’ . 

Even then she had intended to be affectionate,—had so intended 
at the first commencement of her address. She had no wish to be a 
war goddess. But he had assisted her attempt at love by no gentle 
worch by no gentle look, by no gentle motion. ‘ I have this to say,’ 
she replied; ‘ you are disgracing both yourself and me, and I will 
not remain in this house to be a witness to it. 

< Then you may go out of the house.’ These words, be it re¬ 
membered, were uttered not by the man himself, but by the spirit 
of port wine within the man. 

‘ Tom, do you say that;—after all ?’ 

< By heavens I do say it! I’ll not be told in my own drawing¬ 
room, even by you, that I am disgracing myself.’ 

‘ Then why do you go after that woman down to Hamworth? 
All the world is talking of you. At your age too ! You ought to be 
ashamed of yourself.’ 

‘ I can’t stand this,’ said he, getting up and throwing the book 
from him right across the drawing-room floor; ‘ and, by heavens! I 
won’t stand it.’ 

* Then why do you do it, sir ?’ 

‘ Kitty, I believe the devil must have entered into you to drive 

you mad.’ . 

4 Oh, oh, oh! very well, sir. The devil in the shape of drink 

and lust has entered into you. But you may understand this; 

I_will—not—consent to live with you while such deeds as these 

are being done.’ And then without waiting for another word, she 
stormed out of the room. 


END OF VOL. I. 
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Prescribed by the most eminent medical men as the safest s speediest , and most 
effectual remedy for 

CONSUMPTION, CHRONIC BRONCHITIS, ASTHMA, COUGHS, 

GENERAL DEBILITY, RHEUMATISM, GOUT, DISEASES OF THE SKIN, 
RICKETS, INFANTILE WASTING, AND ALL SCROFULOUS AFFECTIONS. 

The invariable purity, palatableness, speedy efficacy, and consequent economy of this 
irivalled preparation, have obtained for it the general approval and unqualified confidence 
the Medical Profession, and, notwithstanding the active and in too many instances 
iscrupulous opposition of interested dealers, an unprecedented amount of public patronage. 

The immeasurable therapeutic superiority of Dr. de Jongh’s Cod Liver Oil over every 
ber variety is incontestably established by the recorded opinions of the most distinguished 
lysicians and Surgeons in all parts of the world. In numberless instances, where other kinds 
Cod Liver Oil had been long and copiously administered with little or no benefit, Dr. de 
)ngh’s Oil has produced almost immediate relief, arrested disease, and restored health. 

CONSUMPTION—ASTHMA—CHRONIC BRONCHITIS—WINTER COUGH. 

The extraordinary virtues of this medicine in Pulmonary Consumption may now be 
msidered as fully established. Administered in time, and steadily persevered in, it has not 
lly the power of subduing all disposition to phthisis, but of arresting the development of 
bercles ; or, when the disease has advanced to the developed form, it lias accomplished, in 
>untless instances, a perfect cure. No remedy so rapidly restores the exhausted strength, 
iproves the nutritive functions, stops or diminishes emaciation, checks the perspiration, 
nets the cough and expectoration, or produces a more marked and favourable influence on 
te local malady. 

The following high testimony to the efficacy of Dr. de Jongh’s Cod Liver Oil in Consump- 
en is afforded by Allen G. Chattaway, Esq., M.R.C.S.,the eminent Surgeon of Leominster:— 

“Having for some years extensively used Dr. de Jongh’s Light-Brown Cod Liver Oil both in public and private 
actice, I have no hesitation in stating its effects are very far superior to those of any other Cod Liver Oil. Nearly 
ir years since, two cases of confirmed consumption were placed under my care; in both, the lungs were a mass of 
bercular deposit, and every possible sound to be heard iu phthisis was present. The sole remedy employed was 
*• de Jongh’s Light-Brown Cod Liver Oil; and now ( 1860 ) the patients are strong and fat; the diseased (abnormal) 
unds nearly inaudible ; aud in the one case (male), hunting, fishing, and shooting, are free’y indulged in, the patient 
pressing himself quite capable of undergoing as much fatigue as any of his fellow-sportsmen.” 

The same beneficial results attend the administration of this Oil in Asthma, Chronic 
ronchitis, and Coughs. It has been found most effectual in allaying the irritation, correcting 
ie morbid action and deposits of the mucous surfaces, and abating and removing the 
stressing symptoms in catarrh, dry cough, and humid or winter cough. 

The actual benefit derived in a most severe case is thus conclusively stated by Arthur 
midland, Esq., M.R.C.S., a distinguished medical practitioner :— 

“ The effect of Dr. de Jonoh’s Cod Liver Oil on myself in the latter stage of hooping cough, last winter, was 
markable. I suffered from excessive irritation of the larynx ; consequently, i was greatly reduced in strength and 
pearance, and quite unable to attend to my professional duties. It occurred to me that the Oil which I was frequently 
escribing would benefit my own case, and, after taking it a few davs, its good effect commenced, and at the end of 
: weeks I regained my usual health and strength, aud had entirely lost the laryngeal irritation, which was of a most 
Hissing and fearfully distressing character. 

“ It is therefore with much pleasure I beg to add my testimony to the excellent resets attendant on Dr. de 
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EFFICACY OF DR. I)E JONGH’S COD LIVER OIL IN 
RHEUMATISM AND GOUT. 

Numerous Medical Men concur in extolling tliis remedy as far surpassing trie mosl 
celebrated in relieving and curing Chronic Rheumatism and Gout. This opinion is not 
founded on mere assertion, but is established by innumerable instances of undoubted cure o 
patients who had suffered for a long period, and where the disease had resisted the most 
powerful modes of treatment. Where the tendons have become rigid and the joints nearly 
indexible,—even when the patients have been cripples for years, and not able to move from 
their seats or beds, to preserve the body in an erect position or support its weighj,—a few 
weeks’ use of the Oil has enabled them to walk, and continued exhibition internally an( 
externally entirely restored the natural use of their limbs. 

Dr. Schenk, the great German Physician, reports a number of very severe and obstinat 
cases, which, through its use, were entirely cured. He states, as the result of his observation 
that 

“ This Oil ought to be considered as a specific in rheumatic and gouty diseases. It heals all chronic and painfu 
affections of the human body, wherever they are seated, whether internal or external, if they have originated i 
Rheumatism and Gout, as surely and certainly as bark cures intermittent lever." 

Benjamin Clarke, Esq., M.R.C.S., F.L.S, an eminent naturalist, and author of “Note 
and Suggestions on Cod Liver Oil and its Uses,” bears his testimony to its efficacy in th 
following terms:— 

“ x prescribed Dr. de Jongh’s Cod Liver Oil for a friend of mine, whose case of Rheumatism had baffled all th 
resources of medicine for more than fifteen years, and I have been very agreeably surprised by its effects. He has no 
laid his crutches aside, aud, from his position in society, I should think he must have widely spread the report of it 
usefulness.” __ - - 

From innumerable medical and scientific opinions of the highest character in commendatio 
of Dr. de Jongh’s Light-Brown God Liver Oil , the following are selected : — 

Sir HENRY MARSH, Bart, M.D., T.C.D,, 

Physician in Ordinary to the Queen in Ireland; President of the Royal College of Physiciai 
in Ireland; Visiting Physician to Steepens* Hospital; Consulting Physician to 
City of Dublin , St. Vincent , and Rotunda Hospitals , dc., cbe. 

“ I have frequently prescribed Dr. de Jongh’s Light-Brown Cod Liver Oil. I conside 
it to be a very pure Oil, not likely to create disgust, and a therapeutic agent of great value.’ 

EDWIN LANKESTER, Esq., M.D., L.L D., F.R.S., F.L,S„ 

Late Lecturer on the Practice of Physic at St. George's Medical School , Superintendent 
the Food Collection at the South Kensington Museum ,, Medical Officer of Healtl 
St. James's , dbc., dc. 

“ I consider that the purity and genuineness of this Oil are secured in its preparatio 
by the personal attention of so good a Chemist and intelligent a Physician as Dr. de Jongi 
who has also written the best Medical treatise on the Oil with which I am acquaintef 
Hence, I deem the Cod Liver Oil sold under his guarantee to be preferable to any othe 
kind as regards genuineness and medicinal efficacy.” 

A. B. GRANVILLE, Esq., M.D., L.R.C.P., F.R.S., 

Author of “ The Spas of Germany,” “The Spas of England,” “On Sudden Death,” de., d 
“ Dr. Granville considers this Oil to be preferable in many respects to Oils sold withou 
the guarantee of such an authority as De Jongh. Dr. Granville has found that this particula 
kind produces the desired effect in a shorter time thau others, and that it does not cause th 
nausea and indigestion too often consequent on the administration of the Pale Oils. The 0 
being, moreover, much more palatable, Dr. Granville’s patients havo themselves expressed 
preference for Dr. de J ongh’s Light-Brown Cod Liver Oil.” 

J. T. BANNS, Esq., M.D., M.B., Hon. F.K.a.C.P., * 

King's Professor of Physic at the University of Dublin, Clinical Professor at Sir P. Dun 
Hospital , Physician to the Richmond, Whitworth , and Hardwicke Hospitals , do. do. 

“ I have in the course of my practice extensively employed Dr. de Jongh’s Light-Brow 
Cod Liver Oil, .and I have no hesitation in stating, that I consider it the best of all th 
specimens of Oil which have ever come under my notice. The fact of so able and aceurat 
an observer as Dr. de Jongh, subjecting the Oil to careful analysis previous to its exposur 
for sale, is a sufficient guarantee of its purity and excellence.” 

Sold ONLY in imperial Half-Pints, 2s. 6d.; Pints, 45. 9 d.; Quarts, 95.; Capsuled and 
Labelled with Dr. de J ongh’s Stamp and Signature, 

WITHOUT WHICH NONE CAN POSSIBLY BE GENUINE, 

By most respectable Chemists and Druggists throughout the British Empire . 

SOLE CONSIGNEES, 

ANSAR, HARFORD, & CO., 77, STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 
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CONSUMPTION IN ALL ITS STAGES, 

Coughs, Whooping Cough, Asthma, Bronchitis, Fever, Ague, Diphtheria, 
Hysteria, Rheumatism, Diarrhoea, Spasms, Colic, 

Renal and Uterine Diseases, 

ARE IMMEDIATELY RELIEVED BY A DOSE OF 

( Trade Mark*) 

PISCO VLRED AND NAMED BY 

DR. J, COLLIS BROWNE, M.R.C.S.L., 

Ex- Army Medical Staff! 


The question asked by invalids, families, and households is—What is the best medicine 
to give m the above diseases, and what to have always ready ? Medical testimony, the 
reply, 0 / ^^ands of sufferers and invalids, is confirmatory of the invaluable‘relief 
afforded by this remedy above all others. 

Chlorodyne is a liquid taken in drops according to age. It invariably relieves pain 
of whatever kind; creates a calm refreshing sleep; allays irritation of the nervous system 
when all other remedies fail; leaving no bad effects like opium or laudanum, and can be 
taken when none other can be tolerated. Its value in saving life in infancy is not easily 
estimated; a few drops will subdue the irritation of Teething, prevent and arrest Convul¬ 
sions, cure Whooping Cough, Spasms, and Flatus at once. 

Among Invalids it allays the pain of Neuralgia, Rheumatism, Gout, &c. It soothes the 
weary achmgs of Consumption, relieves the Soreness of the Chest, Cough, and Expec¬ 
toration ; and cures all Chest Affections, such as Asthma, Bronchitis, Palpitation, &c. 
It checks Diarrhoea, Alvine Discharges, or Spasms and Colics of the Intestines, &e. 

I he extensive demand for this remedy, known as Dr. J. Collis Browne’s Chlorodyne, 
by the Medical Profession, Hospitals, Dispensaries—Civil, Military, and Naval—and 
families especially, guarantees that this statement of its extreme importance and value 
is a bona fide one, and worthy the attention of all. 


EXTRACTS OF MEDICAL OPINIONS. 

W.VebsaliusPettigekw, M.D.-“ I have no hesitation in stating that I have never met 
with any medicine so efficacious as an anti-spasmodic and sedative. X have used it in Consumption 
Asthma, Diarrhoea, and other diseases, and am most perfectly satisfied with tho results.” 


* J consider it the most valuable medicine 


From Dr. M'Millman, of New Galloway, Scotland: 
known.” 

G. Hayward Esq.. Surgeon, Stow-on-ye-Wold.—“ I am now using Dr. J. Collis Browns 
Chlorodyne with marvellous good effects in allaying inveterate sickness in pregnancy.” 

Db. M'Grigor Croft, late Army Staff, says: “ It is a most valuable medicine.” 
we have.” BAKEE ’ ESq ” MD *’ Bideford: “ Ifc is without doubt *ho most valuable and certain anodyne 

Db. Gibbon, Army Medical Staff, Calcutta: “ Two doses completely cured me of Diarrhoea.” 

^’v, E n q ‘* Sur ^°/b Egham .—“ As an astringent in severe Diarrhoea, and an anti- 
R« W ff5Jt rainpS m th<? abdo ” 1P l n : tbe relief ^ instantaneous. As a sedative i n Neuralgia 
valuable ” O CTeUX ltS effects were very remarkab le. In Uterine Affections I have found it extremely 


CAUTION.-Beware of Spurious Compounds, or Imitations of “ Chlorodyne.” 
Dr. Browne placed the Recipe for making “ Chlorodyne” in the hands of 
Mr. Davenport ONLY; consequently there can he no other Manufacturer. 
The genuine hears the words “ Dr *T. Collis Browne’s Chlorodyne” on the 
Government Stamp of each Bottle. 


Sold only in Bottles, at 2s. 9d. & 4s. 6<L, by the Sole Agent and Manufacturer, 

J. T. DAVENPORT, 

33, GREAT RUSSELL STREET, BLOOMSBURY SQUARE, 

LONDON, 

With Professional Testimonials enclosed. 
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